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ACT OF INCORPORATION 


LAWS OF NEW YORK 
Chap. 82 


AN ACT to incorporate The American Society of Church 
History, Incorporated. 


Became a law March 30, 1916, with the approval of the Governor. 
Passed three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. John Alfred Faulkner, Edward Payson Johnson, 
William Walker Rockwell, Henry James Weber, Robert Hast- 
ings Nichols, Francis Albert Christie, Joseph Cullen Ayer, 
junior, James Isaac Good, David Schley Schaff, Henry Brad- 
ford Washburn, Frederick William Loetscher, James Coffin 
Stout, Austin B. Keep, William A. Schwarze and George Ed- 
ward Horr and their successors in office chosen from time to 
time are hereby incorporated and are declared to be a body 
corporate of the state of New York by the name of The 
American Society of Church History, Incorporated, and by 
such name shall be known and shall have perpetual succession 
with the powers, limitations and restrictions herein contained. 

Section 2. The objects of the corporation shall be to pro- 
mote and stimulate historical study and research generally, but 
particularly in the department of church history; to discover, 
collect and preserve historical manuscripts; to print, publish 
and cause to be distributed, papers, books, writings, reports, 
articles and data bearing on or in anywise relating to church 
history or containing the results of the researches or other ac- 
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tivities of its members; to establish and maintain traveling 
fellowships to carry out or to maintain any of the foregoing 
purposes; to hold conventions or meetings of its members; to 
establish and maintain a library; to establish and maintain 
endowments for any of the foregoing purposes; to acquire by 
purchase, gift, devise or otherwise, and to hold real and per- 
sonal estate so far as may be necessary in carrying out its law- 
ful purposes; and to mortgage, sell, lease or otherwise dispose 
of any real or personal estate according to law. 

Section 3. The corporation hereby created shall have all 
the powers and be subject to all the restrictions which now or 
hereafter may pertain by law to membership corporations in so 
far as the same are applicable to and not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act. 

Section 4. The acts done by the above named persons on 
the twenty-seventh day of December, nineteen hundred and 
fifteen, in adopting by-laws, electing officers and passing reso- 
lutions so far as they are consistent with this act are hereby 
ratified and declared to be valid. 

Section 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


CONSTITUTION’ 
ARTICLE I 


NAME 


Section 1. This corporation shall be known as the AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


ARTICLE II 


OBJECTS 


Section 1. The particular objects for which the corporation 
is to be formed are: to promote and stimulate historical study 
and research generally, but particularly in the department of 
Church History; to discover, collect and preserve historical 
manuscripts; to print, publish and cause to be distributed, 
papers, books, writings, reports, articles and data bearing on or 
in anywise relating to Church History or containing the results 
of the researches or other activities of its members; to establish 
and maintain traveling fellowships to carry out or to maintain 
any of the foregoing purposes; to hold conventions or meetings 
of its members; to establish and maintain a library; to establish 
and maintain endowments for any of the foregoing purposes; 
to acquire by purchase, gift, devise or otherwise, and to hold 
real and personal property so far as may be necessary in carry- 
ing out its lawful purposes; and to mortgage, sell, lease or 
otherwise dispose of any real or personal estate according to 
law. 

ARTICLE III 
MEMBERS 

Section 1. The members of each class shall have equal 
rights and privileges in the corporation, 

1Approved by the Council, May 15, 1915, and adopted by the 
Society, December 27, 1915. 
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Section 2. Candidates for membership shall be proposed 
by one member and seconded by another, and shall be elected 
by the Council. On receipt of an application for membership 
with proposer and seconder, the Secretary shall send the name 
of such candidate to each member of the Council and on re- 
ceipt of letters of approval of such candidate from a majority 
of the members of the Council, such candidate shall, upon pay- 
ment of dues for one year,” become and be entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of members of the corporation. 

Section 3. All persons interested in Church History shall 
be eligible to membership. 


ARTICLE IV 


MANAGEMENT 


Section 1. The management of the corporation shall be in 
the board of directors, which shall be called the Council and 
which shall consist of the officers enumerated in Article “V” 
hereof, the ex-Presidents, and two other members to be elected 
annually. Whenever the number of persons so constituting the 
Council shall exceed the number of directors permitted by the 
Charter, then the ex-President who has been longest out of 
office shall cease automatically to be a member of the Council; 
and if the number still remaining be greater than permitted, 
the next ex-President who has been longest out of office shall 
automatically cease to be a member of the Council. Vacancies 
in the Council shall be filled by the members thereof until the 
next annual meeting. Whenever the number of persons so 
constituting the Council shall be less than the total number 
required by the Charter, then the number of members elected 
to the Council at the annual meeting shall be increased so as 
to make the membership of the Council correspond with the 
requirements of the Charter. 


The words, “upon payment of dues for one year,” were added to 
this Section by an amendment adopted by the Society, December 27, 1920. 
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Section 2. The Council shall have power to suspend or 
expel members of the corporation for cause and to restore them 
to membership after a suspension or expulsion. No member 
shall be suspended or expelled without first having been given 
opportunity to be heard; but the Council shall strike from the 
roll of membership the name of any member who has failed 
to pay dues for three years, and thereafter such person shall 
cease to be a member of the corporation.° 


Section 3. The property of the corporation shall be vested 
in, and the affairs of the corporation conducted by, the Coun- 
eal. 

Section 4. The Council shall have no power to bind the 
corporation to any expenditure of money beyond the actual 
resources of the corporation, except by the consent of every 
member of the Council expressed in writing. 

Section 5. The Council shall be charged with the general 
interests of the corporation including the election of members, 
the calling of meetings, the selection of papers, the arrange- 
ment of programs, the determination of papers to be published 
and the auditing of the Treasurer’s accounts. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the corporation shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary* and 
a Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot for the term of one 
year at the annual meeting of the members. No President shall 
be elected to succeed himself. Temporary officers shall be 





3This Section of Article IV was amended by the Society, December 
27, 1920, the amendment consisting in the removal, in the last sentence, 
of the period after the word “heard” and the addition of the clause now 
added after that word. 

4The office of Assistant Secretary was created in December, 1928, 
and this Section was amended by inserting the words “an Assistant 
Secretary” after the word “Secretary.” 
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chosen by the incorporators to act until the first annual meet- 
ing of the members. 

Section 2. Vacancies in any office may be filled by the 
Council. 


ARTICLE VI 
FEES AND DUES 


Section 1. The annual dues for active members shall be 
Three Dollars; for sustaining members Ten Dollars. On pay- 
ment of One Hundred Dollars at any one time, any individual 
member, not a library, may become a life member exempt from 
dues. 


ARTICLE VII 
MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the members of the 
corporation shall be held on the last Monday of December of 
each year. Notice thereof shall be sent by mail to each member 
at least two weeks prior thereto. 

Section 2. Special meetings of the members may be called 
at any time by the Council. 

Section 3. Ten members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business by the corporation, but a smaller num- 
ber may sit for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers 
presented. 


ARTICLE VIII 


SEAL 


_ Section 1. The seal of the corporation shall bear the name 
of the corporation in Latin, with the date of its foundation, 
together with an emblematic lamp, and the motto Christiani 
nihil a me alienum puto. 
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ARTICLE IX 


AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of those present at any legally constituted annual 
meeting, provided that notice of such amendments shall be 
given in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or the 
amendment itself shall be approved by the Council before the 
meeting at which it shall be voted upon. 


BY-LAWS’ 
ARTICLE I 


MEMBERS AND PUBLICATION 


Section 1. One copy of each of the publications which are 
issued after his election shall be sent to each member who has 
paid dues at least once and is not in arrears for more than two 
years.” 


ARTICLE II 


THE COUNCIL 


Section 1. The Council may make such rules for its own 
government as it may deem wise, but no such rules shall be 
inconsistent with the By-Laws and Constitution of the corpora- 
tion. Five members of the Council shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Section 2. The Council shall hold at least one meeting in 
each year, when it shall consider and act upon the names of 
candidates proposed for membership, and shall transact such 
other business as may legally come before it. 





5Adopted by the Society, December 27, 1915. 

6This Section of Article I was amended by the Society on Dec. 28, 
1931, by striking out the following words, which had come after the 
word “years,” viz: “but libraries shall be expected to pay dues only for 
those years in which the corporation publishes a volume.” 
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Section 3. The Council shall, at each annual meeting of the 
corporation, render a full report of its proceedings during the 
year last past. 


ARTICLE III 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The President, or in his absence, the Vice- 
President, shall preside at all meetings of the Society. In the ab- 
sence of these officers, the Society may choose a temporary 
President from the members present. 

Section. 2. The Secretary shall notify the members, at least 
two weeks in advance of each meeting; keep the minutes, and 
conduct the correspondence of the Society under the direction 
of the Council. The Secretary may also enroll the name of 
any library as a member on payment of its dues. 

Section 3. The Treasurer shall send bills regularly to all 
members, take charge of the funds of the Society and invest 
and disburse them under the direction of the Council. 


ARTICLE IV 
PROCEDURE 


Section 1. The order of business at any annual meeting 
shall, except when otherwise ordered, be the following: 

Call to order. 

Reading of minutes of previous annual and of any special 
meeting. 

Annual report of the Council. 

Reports of officers and annual reports of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Election. 

New business, including the reading of the Presidential 
Address and other papers. 

Adjournment. 
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Section 2. The procedure at annual and special meetings 
of the corporation and of the annual meetings, where not 
otherwise provided for in the By-Laws, shall be governed by 
“Roberts’ Rules of Order.” 


ARTICLE V 


AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. These By-Laws may be amended at any duly 
constituted meeting of the corporation by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, DECEMBER 2y, 1927 


HE American Society of Church History held its twenty- 
pies annual meeting in the Director’s Room of Union 
Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th Street, New York, 
on Tuesday, December 27, 1927. 


MORNING SESSION 


The meeting was called to order at 10:20 o'clock by Presi- 
dent George Warren Richards, and Prayer was offered by 
W. J. Hinke. 

The following members were present at this session: 
W. H. Allison, Hamilton, N. Y.; J. C. Ayer, Philadelphia; 
S. J. Case, Chicago; P. N. Garber, Durham, N. C.; W. E. 
Garrison, Chicago; W. J. Hinke, Auburn, N. Y.; M. J. Hoff- 
man, New Brunswick, N. J.; F. J. Foakes, Jackson, N. Des 
F.N. Lindsay, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. W. Loetscher, Princeton, 
N. J.; R. H. Nichols, Auburn, N. Y.; A. B. Rhinow, New York; 
G. W. Richards, Lancaster, Pa.; W. W. Rockwell, New York; 
E. F. Scott, New York; P. E. Shaw, Hartford, Conn.; J. C. 
Stout, New York; S. H. Thomson, Princeton, N. J.; H. VE 
Weber, Bloomfield, N. J.; E. S. Worcester, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

. There were present also the following guests, some of 
whom were subsequently elected members of the Society: W. 
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A. Crawford, Bloomfield, N. J.; R. E. E. Harkness, Chester, 
Pa.; J. Moffatt, New York; Father M. Piette, Cambridge, Mass.; 
J. D. Steele, Bloomfield, N. J. 

President George Warren Richards, of the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United States, Lan- 
caster, Pa., began the literary session with the reading of his 
Presidential Address on the subject Zwingli’s Commentary on 
True and False Religion.’ In the discussion which followed 
the following took part: Messrs. Rockwell, Loetscher, Garri- 
son, Nichols, Allison, and the author. 

The President at this point welcomed Rather Maximin 
Piette, a Franciscan of Louvain, Belgium, who is spending a 
year in graduate study at Cambridge, Mass. Father Piette re- 
sponded with felicitations from the University of Louvain, and 
also discussed the paper presented by the President. 

The next paper was that by Milton J. Hoffman, of the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in America, 
New Brunswick, N. J., on the subject: Church History— 
Teaching Methods. The following members and visitors took 
part in the discussion: Messrs. Nichols, Rhinow, Rockwell, 
Allison, Ayer, Jackson, Thomson, Crawford, Moffatt, Richards. 

The next paper by Frank Gavin, of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, was read, in the absence of the au- 
thor, by W. W. Rockwell, the subject being: The Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Bradbury Chandler As Seen from His (unpublished) 
Diary of 1775-1785. Owing to want of time discussion was 
omitted. 





1The substance of this Address has been incorporated in the author’s 
Introduction to the “Commentary on True and False Religion” (see 
The Latin W orks of Huldreich Zwingli, Translated for the late Samuel 
Macauley Jackson and published under the auspices of the American 
Society of Church History, vol. iii [1929], pp. 1-42). 
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President Richards requested W. W. Rockwell, Chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements, to make the an- 
nouncements for luncheon, and the Treasurer, R. H. Nichols, 
requested the appointment of an auditing committee to audit 
his accounts for the current fiscal year. The President appoint- 
ed Messrs. Worcester and Hoffman. 

At 1:15 p. M. the Society and its guests adjourned to take 
luncheon, according to arrangements previously made by W. 
W. Rockwell, at the Faculty Club of Columbia University, at 
400 117th Street, New York. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Society re-convened for the afternoon session at about 
3:30, President Richards in the chair. 

In addition to the members and visitors present at the 
morning session the following members were in attendance: 
A. A. Bedikian, New York; P. J. Healy, Washington, D. C.; 
G. L. Kieffer, Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y.; Miss Louise R. 
Loomis, Aurora, N. Y.; W. N. Schwarze, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
H. E. Stocker, New York; W. W. Street, Chicago; and also 
the following guests: G. S. Duncan, Washington, D. C.; D. 
H. Schroeder, New York. 

The Society entered upon the transaction of the business 
of the annual meeting as follows: 

The Minutes of the last annual meeting, December 2y, 
1926, were read by the Secretary and approved as read. 

The Minutes of the Western Literary Meeting of the 
Society, held in Chicago on March 25 and 26, 1927, were read 
and on motion approved as read. | 

The Secretary then presented the annual report of the 
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Council to the Society, calling attention to the items of special 
interest in the Minutes of the Council since the last meeting 
of the Society. The Society approved of the report. 

The Secretary reported in behalf of the Editorial Commit- 
tee that the next volume of Papers would appear in January, 
1928. 

The Society, having heard the recommendation of the 
Council in regard to the election of officers of the Society and 
the constitution of the standing committees for the ensuing 
year, instructed the Secretary to cast a ballot for these nomi- 
nees, and they were thereupon declared by the President to 
have been duly elected. (For the list of officers and committees, 
see the Minutes of the Council of this date.) 

W. W. Rockwell gave notice that at the next annual 
meeting of the Society he would move to take from the table 
the question ordered to be laid on the table at the annual meet- 
ing in 1926, in regard to the amendment of the Constitution 
to the effect that the annual dues be raised from three to five 
dollars. 

The auditing committee appointed at the morning session 
to audit the accounts of the Treasurer reported through its 
chairman, E. S. Worcester, that it had examined these ac- 
counts, compared the expenditures with the vouchers, and 
found the accounts correct. 

The Treasurer, R. H. Nichols, submitted his annual re- 
port, which was approved and ordered published in the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. The report is as follows: 
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TREASURERS REPORT, DECEMBER 20, 1926, TO 
DECEMBER IQ, 1927 


CURRENT FUNDS ACCOUNT 





Receipts 
Balancesonstlandsecember: 20.5 1926 sme ein ieee ernie $1,596.60 
Dues for Active Membership— 
1O24-—"e2 AIM CIN Der Sumer eRe rae eter $ 6.00 
1925— GO amembers) cesses ecctereee 18.00 
19206-— Ely pmembersue cies cere cre 33.00 
1927-13 Ge members) eee lee e re ere 414.00 
1o28— 4% camembers acts ht ons aloe 21.00 $492.00 
Dues for Sustaining Membership— 
1927-3: sMembeLS scl. kere eee ee 30.00 
Contribution for Publication of Papers ............. 200.00 
Daleiof Papers tas alee ose te ees eyes eae eee 32.40 
Saletof- Enyelapesiey..c. sackstteins ce nee ie ee 1.50 755.90 
$2,352.50 
Disbursements 
Printing, 2.024 actin cs cent temette een ee oe ee ee $20.60 
Printing, Western Literary Meeting ............... 69.25 
SCAtONeHy” “Ges sts Saget le eae ee 1.25 
Stationery, Western Literary Meeting ............ 14.45 
Postage “tz D2ez bo Wei omnis | ee Ce Ree ee ee 42.72 
Stehographer's Services: su coe eee eee 9.00 
Conference of Historical Studies 1....,<.0..<cccves 1.00 $ 158.27 
Cash in National Bank of Auburn, ame 
December 19, 1927, per Bank Statement .......... 2,194.23 
$2,352.50 
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ENDOWMENT FUND ACCOUNT* 


Letalvot fund, December’20, 1926 ied. cies coces cc ah nod sle $1,010.42 
Interest, Auburn Savings Bank ....  ...........-4. $20.91 
Paterest. OW sIAVEStEIEHE 9.) las os-0G.ca ace be cvdeeccuus 43.85 64.76 
$1,075.18 
Invested in Mortgage Certificate of New York Title 
pee pn lortsemer COMM e et eee fee er tere ho dhe ¢ wkivibs $1,000.00 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 19, 1927 .......... 75.18 
$1,075.18 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert Hastincs NicuHots, Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct, 
Attest: E. S. Worcester 
M. J. HorrmMan 
Committee of Auditors 


The Council through the Secretary reported that the 
Council hereby was giving the required constitutional notice 
of a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the Society; 
namely, that Article V, Section 1, be amended by inserting 
after the word “Secretary” the following words: “an Assistant 
Secretary”; so that the section shall read: “The officers of the 
corporation shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 
an Assistant Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall,” etc. 

President Richards at this point announced that he would 
have to leave the meeting in order to take a train, and he 
called President-elect Garrison to the chair. 

The first paper of the afternoon was read by its author, 
Paul N. Garber, of the School of Religion, Duke University, 





*The principal amount of this Endowment Fund consists of a gift 
of $500 from Professor David S. Schaff in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of his father, Philip Schaff (1819- 
1893); a bequest of $102 from Professor James I. Good; and life 
membership of $100 each of the late Allen Dudley Severance and the 
Rey. Acton Griscom. 
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Durham, N. C., on the subject: Tendencies in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Since the Civil War. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour, no discussion of the paper was under- 
taken. 

Miss Louise R. Loomis, of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., 
read the next paper, her subject being: The Nations at the 
Council of Constance. Brief remarks were made by S. H. 
Thomson. 

The last paper of the day, by Rev. Leon Arpee, of the 
Marquette Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago, was read, in 
the absence of the author, by R. H. Nichols. It bore the title: 
The Progress of Theological Thought on the Vicarious Atone- 
ment. 

The customary time for adjournment having arrived, there 
was no further discussion of any of the papers. A vote of 
thanks to Union Theological Seminary for its continued kind 
hospitality to the Society was given, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to inform the Seminary of this action. 

On motion the Society adjourned. 

Attest: Freperick W. LoerscHeEr, Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 27, 1927 


N ACCORDANCE with a previous announcement by the Presi- 

dent of the Society, the Council met in Room 211, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, on Tuesday, December 27, 
1927, at 2:45 Pp. M., President G. W. Richards in the chair. 

The other members present were Messrs. Case, Schwarze, 
Rockwell, Nichols, Garrison, Worcester, and the Secretary. 

The Minutes of the last annual meeting of the Council, 
December 27, 1926, were read and on motion approved as read. 

The resignations of the following members were accepted 
with regret: E. P. Hammond, H. D. Foster, A. C. Klinger, 
C. B. Coleman, and C. S. Lane. 

The following members were dropped from the roll of 
the Society for non-payment of dues for aCe years in succes- 
sion: T. T. Lew and W. V. Moses. 

On motion the following were elected as members of the 
Society: H. H. Schaff, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Ray- 
mond W. Albright, Evangelical Seminary, Reading, Pa.; 
Charles B. Swaney, Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa; 
V. F. Schwalm, Manchester College, North Manchester, In- 
diana; Francis Moats, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa; 
George A. Henry, Wesley College, Grand Forks, N. Dakota; 
Wilhelm Pauck, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago; 
Reuben E. E. Harkness, Crozer Theological Seminary, Ches- 
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ter, Pa.; George C. Cell, Boston University School of Theol- 

ogy, Boston, Mass.; H. Wernecke, Central Theological Sem- 

inary, Dayton, O.; J. M. Batten, Scarritt College for Christian 

Workers, Nashville, Tenn.; James Moffatt, Union Theological 

Seminary, New York; Wm. Arrowsmith Crawford, Bloom- 

field, N. J. 

The Missouri Baptist Historical Society, with headquarters 
at Liberty, Mo., was elected as a library member. 

The Council voted to recommend the following persons 
to be elected by the Society as officers and members of commit- 
tees for the ensuing year: 

President, Winfred Ernest Garrison; 

Vice-President, Edward Strong Worcester; 

Secretary, Frederick William Loetscher; 

Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols. 

As members of Council, the following Former Presidents: 

Messrs. Washburn, Nichols, Emerton, Schwarze, Stout, Web- 

er, Faulkner, Case, Rockwell, Richards; and as Elected Mem- 

bers of the Council, Messrs. Pannkoke and Spinka. 

Editorial Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; S. J. Case, 
R. H. Nichols, and F. W. Loetscher. 

Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; S. J. 
Case, W. D. Schermerhorn, the Secretary, and the Treas- 
urer. 

Committee on Endowment: O. H. Pannkoke, Chairman; W. 
W. Rockwell, H. B. Washburn, and F. W. Loetscher. 
Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. Nich- 

ols, Chairman; K. D. Macmillan, G. W. Richards. 

Committee on Western Meeting: S. J. Case, Chairman erate 
Hays, J. H. Horstmann. 
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Research Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; C. E. Schneid- 
er, F. T. Moats, J. O. Evjen, V. L. Schwalm. 

Committee on Financing Publications: H. J. Weber, Chair- 
man; W. E. Garrison. 

Committee on Local Arrangements for New York Meeting: 

W. W. Rockwell. 

Treasurer Nichols reported as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Investment of Endowment Funds that it had invested 
$1,000 in a mortgage certificate of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company, the certificate being in a safe deposit 
box of the National Bank of Auburn. 

The Council authorized the Treasurer to pay the necessary 
expenses of the Western Literary Meetings of the Society, 
when the bills are approved by the Secretary. 

Pending the adoption of a constitutional amendment for 
the creation of the office of an Assistant Secretary, the Council 
elected Matthew Spinka as Assistant to the Secretary for 1928, 
to. serve as secretary of the Western Literary Meeting to be 
held in March, 1928. 

The Council voted to give notice to the Society, in the re- 
quired constitutional form, of a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, Article V, Section 1, namely, to insert after the 
word “Secretary” the words: “an Assistant Secretary,” so that 
the Section will read: “The officers of the corporation shall be 
a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, an Assistant Secre- 
tary, and a Treasurer, who” etc. 

On motion the Council adjourned to permit its members 
to attend the business and literary meeting of the Society. 

Attest: FREDERICK WiLLiaM Loetscuer, Secretary. 


LITERARY MEETING AT CHICAGO, MARCH, 1928 


HE American Society of Church History met for its 
Fourth Literary Meeting on March 30 and 31, 1928, at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting was opened by W. W. Sweet at 2:15 P. M.,, 
March 30, but was later presided over by the President of the 
Society, W. E. Garrison. 

The order of the papers presented followed the printed 
program, with the exception that W. E. Garrison’s paper was 
placed third, and Mr. Hortsmann’s paper was read in the eve- 
ning. 

The following papers were read: 

Arthur H. Hirsch, of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O., on The Work of Frances Le Jau; 

W. M. Gewehr, of Denison University, Granville, O., on 
The Rise and Influence of the Popular Churches in Vir- 
ginia, 1740-1790; 

Winfred Ernest Garrison, of the Divinity School, University 
of Chicago, on Anti-Catholic Movements in the United 
States Before the Civil War; 

H. H. Maurer, Lewis Institute, Chicago, on The Lutheran 
Church in the Middle West. 

After each paper a discussion followed, which, especially 
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in the case of the last topic, was considerably animated. There- 
upon the afternoon meeting was adjourned at 5:30. 

At 6 o'clock members of the Society and visitors were 
guests of the Chicago Theological Seminary at a complimen- 
tary dinner given in the private room of the Quadrangle Club. 
President O. S. Davis, of the Seminary, acted as toastmaster 
and extended his greetings to the Society in a most hearty 
manner. His greetings were acknowledged by President Gar- 
rison in behalf of the Society. 


EVENING SESSION 

In the evening, at 7:30, the Society resumed its session, 
devoted chiefly to business. 

W. W. Sweet, Chairman of the Research Committee, pre- 
sented an extended report of the work of this Committee. He 
gave a detailed account of his own activities during the past 
year and of those of the Missouri Committee, and of the 
work of the Secretary, M. Spinka. The following actions were 
taken: 

That A. H. Hirsch, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, be ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee for Ohio; 

That V. L. Schwalm, of McPherson College, be appointed a 
member of the Committee for Kansas; 

That C. V. Coleman, Secretary of the Indiana Historical 
Bureau at Indianapolis, be appointed a member of the 
Committee for Indiana; 

That a member from Kentucky be added to the Committee; 

That a Union Card Catalogue be established at the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, and that the matter 
of financing the project be left to the Committee; 
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That the Research Committee add to its duties the promotion 
of publication of articles relative to the field of American 
Church History. 

A Nominating Committee, composed of J. B. Moose, 
A. H. Hirsch, and C. H. Little, was appointed. 

Thereupon the paper of Julius Herman Horstmann, Edi- 
tor of the Evangelical Herald, St. Louis, Mo., on Beginnings of 
Religious Journalism in Louisiana Territory, was read, in the 
absence of the author, by the Secretary. On motion the meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 31 
The program consisted of the reading of the following 
papers: 

Irving S. Kull, of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
on Some Aspects of the Slavery Question in the Presby- 
terian Church; 

S. F. Maine, of the University of Western Ontario, London, 
Canada, on The Early Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Ontario; 

Ernst Correll, of Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., on Historical 
and Sociological Aspects of the Amish-Mennonite Group; 

John T. McNeil, of the Divinity School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, on Calvin’s Efforts toward the Consolidation of 
Protestantism ; 

Merrill E. Gaddis, of the Divinity School, University of Chica- 
go, Chicago, on Religious Ideas Prominent in the Early 
Frontier. 

After a short discussion of each paper, the Society resumed 
its business session, at which the Nominating Committee pre- 
sented the names of the following as members for the Program 
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Committee: S. J. Case, H. H. Maurer, and Carl E. Schneider. 
These nominees were elected, and the matter of selecting the 
place and time of the next meeting was left to them. 

The Secretary reported that the present meeting was at- 
tended by thirty-three persons. 

The Society instructed the Secretary to express its sincere 
thanks to the Rev. Leon Arpee, of the Marquette Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Ill., a member of our Society, for his kind- 
ness in presenting to the members copies of his book entitled 
The Armenian Awakening. 

It was voted that in view of the sudden and untimely 
death of one of the members of the Society, Henry H. Walker, 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, who had extended the 
invitation to the Society to meet under the auspices of the 
Seminary, we express our sincere sorrow at the loss sustained 
by our group as well as by the church history scholarship in 
America; and that in token of our sympathy the Secretary be 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the Faculty of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary and to Dr. Walker’s family. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary for its gracious hospitality. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

Attest: Marruew Spinxa, Assistant to the Secretary. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, DECEMBER 31, 1928 


T HE American Society of Church History held its twenty- 
second annual meeting in the Directors’ Room of Union 
Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th Street, New York 
City, on Monday, December 31, 1928. 


MORNING SESSION 

The meeting was called to order at 10:15 by President 
Winfred E. Garrison. Prayer was offered by D. S. Schaff. 

The following members were present: R. H. Nichols, F. 
W. Loetscher, D. S. Schaff, W. N. Schwarze, P. E. Shaw, 
F. N. Lindsay, James Moffatt, M. J. Hoffman, J. A. Faulkner, 
E. E. S. Johnson, E. S$. Worcester, H. J. Weber, J. C. Ayer, A. 
A. Bedikian, E. Niles, W. E. Garrison, F. J. F. Jackson, 
W. A. Crawford, and, as a guest, H. J. Smith, of Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J., who was subsequently elected as a 
member. 

President Winfred E. Garrison,.of the Disciples Divinity 
House, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., began the literary 
session with the reading of his Presidential Address on the sub- 
ject Interdenominational Relations in America before 1837. In 
the discussion which followed Messrs. Rockwell, Faulkner, 
Schaff, Nichols, and the author took part. 

S. Harrison Thomson, of Princeton University, Princeton, 
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N. J., was to have read the second paper of the morning, the 
subject being John Wyclif’s Doctrine of Salvation. But having 
been suddenly called to California last week by the death of 
his brother, he requested that the Secretary have a member 
read a chapter of the manuscript of his forthcoming volume 
on Wyclif. Accordingly W. A. Crawford, of Bloomfield, N. 
J., read the first chapter of this book on the subject “The Philo- 
sophical Basis of Wyclif’s Theology.” 


The third and final paper of the session was prepared and 
read by Elmer E. S. Johnson, of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Hartford, Conn., on the subject: The Present Situation 
in Schwenkfelder Researches. It was discussed by Messrs. 
Rockwell and Garrison. 


On motion the Society directed the Council to prepare 
and adopt a resolution of appreciation of the work of the 
Schwenkfelders and of Hartford Theological Seminary in the 
publication of the Corpus Schwenkfeldianorum. 


At the request of the Treasurer, R. H. Nichols, the Presi- 
dent appointed a committee of auditors to audit his accounts. 
The committee appointed consisted of Messrs. Hoffman and 
Crawford. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

_ The Society re-convened at 4:00 Pp. M., for its annual busi- 

ness meeting. The Minutes of the last annual meeting, Decem- 

ber 27, 1927, and the Minutes of the Western Literary Meet- 

ing held at Chicago, March 30 and 31, 1928, were read and 
approved as read. 

The Secretary reported in behalf of the Council, to inform 

the Society of the more important actions taken by the Council 
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at its meeting this day. These actions were approved by the 
Society, including the nominations for the officers and stand- 
ing committees for the next year. (See the Minutes of the 
Council of this same date.) 

The Secretary reported that he had attended to the corres- 
pondence and the other duties of his office during the year just 
closing. 

The Treasurer offered his annual report, which having 
been approved by the above-mentioned auditing committee, 
was received, approved and adopted by the Society. It is as 
follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CuurcH History For THE YEAR DECEMBER 20, 1927, 
To DECEMBER 26, 1928 


CURRENT FUNDS ACCOUNT 


Receipts 

Balance: on Handj-December: 19; 1927... .9c< 0) stones eu ee $2,194.23 
Dues for Active Memberships— 

1926—. -5,smembers: 25.05 -nsecnccoces $ 15.00 

GPF Ly Nate goon nausodoncad 27.00 

1928—143 members ................. 429.00 

KOO 5) eA MNFES 5 ocasensadacsaae 21.00 $492.00 
Dues for Library Membership— 

LO29—- LO: members os ./o02s sui see ee 48.00 
Dues for Sustaining Memberships— 

1928 —- “a members - ;. ec scent cee 40.00 580.00 

$2,774.23 
Disbursements 

Brunton hte ohne ccgithac eee Sek k eee oak eae me $ 32.00 
Printing for Western Meeting .................. 83.35 
StaGioneryS*and “Supplies ¢ 5.0296) eee ee ee 2.55 
Postage yore. teeGn anh aen PEAS hen ers a Ae 24.28 
Stenographers) Services. 555 cee cae er ce ee 15.00 
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Conference of Historical Societies .............. 1.00 
BRAVA VIS LLL Pls 0.5 5 ao cdewvain whos cleus aia dnmare's « 2,147.50 
Postzee and Packing Vol. VITU .... 0.6.6 .ndseses 46.01 
ieprimtsi er Arhcless: Volu. VLD. sch dw oh xe oo 74.00 
Reprints of Constitution 2. cd< sane ens'sd oceae cas 48.00 $2,474.99 
Cash in National Bank of Auburn, December 26, 1928 ..... 299.24 
$2,774.23 
ENDOWMENT FUND ACCOUNT 
Sotalver Fund, December 20-1927... dccasccecacededsess $1,075.18 
interest, Auburn Savings Bank. ..c0< sc siseccavesans $ 2.73 
ANteTeESeCON clmVvestiment. <u ae stele ok ees ce cca: 55-00 57-73 
$1,132.91 
Invested in Mortgage Certificate of New York Title and 
REOPEN OMBARY on winch oe ccs eae dae oOo eh a $1,000.00 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 26, 1928 .......... 132.91 
$1,132.91 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert Hastincs Nicuots, Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct, 
Attest: M. J. Horrman 
W. A. CrawFrorp 
Committee of Auditors. 

It was resolved that a special committee consisting of the 
Editorial Committee for 1929 and W. W. Rockwell be instruct- 
ed to make a careful investigation in regard to the cost of 
publishing the next volume, with a view, if the findings war- 
rant it, of changing the publisher of our series of Papers. 

_ The thanks of the Society were extended to the Secretary 
for his work in editing the last volume of Papers. 

Reports were heard from most of the standing committees. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution of the So- 
ciety, Article VI, Section 1, on the raising of the annual dues 
from $3 to $5, was taken from the table; but after some dis- 
cussion on the merits of the question the Society voted, in 
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view of the small attendance at the meeting, to postpone ac- 
tion. 

Some question having arisen as to the constitutionality of 
voting on this proposed amendment, in view of the fact that 
the terms of the alteration were not specifically submitted in 
writing at the last annual meeting, Messrs. Rockwell and Wor- 
cester gave notice in writing of a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution to be voted on in December, 1929, to the effect: 
“That Article VI, Section 1, first sentence, be altered to read 
as follows: ‘Section 1. The annual dues for active members 
shall be Five Dollars: for sustaining members Ten Dollars.’ ” 

On motion duly made and seconded it was voted to 
amend the Constitution, Article V, Section 1, by inserting after 
the word “Secretary” the following words, “an Assistant Sec- 
retary”; so that the first sentence now reads: “The officers of 
the corporation shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secre- 
tary, an Assistant Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall,” etc. 

The Society authorized the Secretary to convey to Union 
Theological Seminary its hearty thanks for their continued 
kindness in permitting the Society to meet in the Directors’ 
Room and in making arrangements for the luncheon of the 
Society in the Refectory. 

On motion, the Society adjourned at 5:20 Pp. M. 

Attest: Freperick W. LoerscHer, Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 


HE Council met, in accordance with the call of the Presi- 

dent, W. E. Garrison, in the private dining room of the 
Refectory of Union Theological Seminary, at 2:20 on the above 
date, President Garrison in the chair. 

The other members present were: Messrs. Faulkner, 
Schwarze, Worcester, Rockwell, Weber, Nichols, and Loetsch- 
er. 

On motion, the excuse for absence presented by H. B. 
Washburn was accepted. 

The Council authorized the Editorial Committee to ar- 
range at its discretion to have a joint meeting with the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in addition to the annual meeting 
of the Society in New York City. 

With respect to the invitation of S. M. Tenney, that the 
Society meet next year under the auspices of the Historical 
Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches at 
Montreat, N. C., the Council instructed the Secretary to inform 
him that the invitation cannot be accepted in view of the fact 
that the annual meeting must be held in New York, but that 
the Society would perhaps be able to send a delegate to the 
Foundation; President Garrison, and such other members as 
might be able to accompany him, being the delegation. 

The Minutes of the Council of December, 1927, were read 
and on motion approved as read. 

The following members of the Society have, during the 
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year, requested the acceptance of their resignation as members, 
and on motion the resignations were accepted with regret: 
Messrs. F. Z. Browne, H. G. Budd, C. E. Corwin, H. Eells, S. 
Rees, W. L. Sullivan, J. F. Willard. 

The following members were dropped from the roll in 
accordance with the constitutional requirement in regard to 
arrears in dues: Messrs. H. M. Stuckert and J. I. Knudson. 

The following persons were duly nominated and elected 
as members of the Society: 

Conrad Chapman, Litt.D., Headmaster of Chateau-Neuvic 

School, Dordogne, France; 

Prof. H. H. Maurer, of Lewis Institute, Chicago, IIl.; 
Prof. Arthur H. Hirsch, of Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 

ware, O.; 

Prof. P. E. Kretzmann, of Concordia Theological Seminary, 

St. Louis, Mo.; 

Prof. Irving S. Kull, of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

Nas 
Prof. Francis W. Buckler, of Oberlin College, Oberlin, O.; 
Rey. Lewis S. Mudge, D.D., LL.D., Stated Clerk of the Gen- 

eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 

Philadelphia; 

Rev. H. J. Smith, Teaching Fellow, Drew Theological Semi- 

nary, Madison, N. J.; 

Rev. Philip J. Furlong, 462 Madison Ave., New York City. 

The Library of the University of Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, Canada, was elected as a library member. 

The Council voted to recommend the following as officers 
and members of standing committees for the year 1929: 

President, Edward Strong Worcester; 

Vice-President, William David Schermerhorn; 
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Secretary, Frederick William Loetscher; 

Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka; 

Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols. 

As members of the Council, the following Former Presi- 
dents: Messrs. Schwarze, Stout, Weber, Faulkner, Case, Rock- 
well, Richards, and Garrison; and as Elected Members of the 
Council, Messrs. W. W. Sweet and A. R. Wentz. 

Editorial Committee: W. E. Garrison, Chairman; G. W. Rich- 

ards, F. W. Loetscher, R. H. Nichols. 

Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; J. H. 
Horstmann, P. N. Garber, F. W. Loetscher, R. H. Nich- 
ols, M. Spinka. 

Endowment Committee: H. J. Weber, Chairman; O. H. Pann- 
koke, W. W. Rockwell, H. B. Washburn, F. W. Loetsch- 
er, 

Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. Nichols, Chairman; 
K. D. Macmillan, G. W. Richards. 

Western Literary Meetings: S. J. Case, Chairman; H. H. 
Maurer, C. E. Schneider. 

- Research Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; C. E. Schnei- 
der, F. Moats, J. O. Evjen, V. L. Schwalm. 

Financing Publications: H. J. Weber, Chairman; W. E. Gar- 
rison. 

On Local Arrangements: W. W. Rockwell. 

On motion the request of S. J. Case to be permitted to use 
his recent Presidential Address for his forthcoming book was 
granted. 

On motion the Council confirmed the following appoint- 
ments made by President Garrison during the year: W. W. 
Rockwell to represent the Society at the Sixth International 
Historical Congress at Oslo, August 14-18, 1928; F. W. 
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Loetscher, to represent the Society at the Tercentenary of the 
Reformed Church in America, at New York, June 9-11, 1928. 

On motion the Council adjourned to meet at the close of 
the afternoon session of the Society. 

At 5:10, at the call of the new President, E. S. Worcester, 
the Council reconvened in the Directors’ Room of the Semi- 
nary. 

W. W. Rockwell presented a long list of names of persons 
in regard to whose eligibility for membership in the Society 
he sought the opinion of the Council. 

The Council adopted the following statement presented 
by W. W. Rockwell: 

The American Society of Church History has heard 
with great interest E. E. S. Johnson’s account of the prog- 
ress in the publication of the Corpus Schwenkfeldianorum, 
and expresses to the Church of the Schwenkfeldians and 
to Hartford Theological Seminary its appreciation of what 
they have done to advance the understanding of the Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century. 

The Secretary was instructed to send to all officers and 
chairmen of committees a list of the officers and committees 
for 1929. 

On motion, the Council adjourned. 

Attest: Freperick W. LoetscHer, Secretary. 


LITERARY MEETING AT WEBSTER GROVES, MO., 
MARCH, 1929 


A Rae fifth annual western meeting of the Society was held 
at Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., on 
Friday and Saturday, March 29 and 30, 1929. 

The Vice-President of the Society, William D. Schermer- 
horn, was in the chair. Twenty-two persons, comprising mem- 
bers and visitors, were in attendance. 

Seven papers were read and discussed, the authors and 
themes being as follows: 

1. Carl E. Schneider, Eden Theological Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Mo.: The Religious Plight of the German Pioneers 
in Missourt. 

2. John S. Cornett, The College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas: 
The Early Educational and Religious History of Lyon 
County, Kansas. 

3. D. C. Troxel, The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky.: 
French Deism in Kentucky Before 1800. 

4. William Warren Sweet, The Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.: The Rise of the Anti- 

| Mission Baptists: A Frontier Phenomenon. 

5. H. Farr Waggener, Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill.: The 
Friends to Humanity in Illinois. 

6. Gaius Jackson Slosser, The Western Theological Seminary, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Historian and Church Unity. 
. Henry H. Meyer, The Boston School of Religion, Boston, 
Mass.: Uttendorfer’s “Erziehung fiir den Heiland.” 
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A complimentary dinner, tendered by Eden Theological 
Seminary to the members and guests of the Society, was given 
in the Seminary Refectory on Friday evening. President S. D. 
Press extended to the group a most cordial welcome. 

At the business sessions on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning business was transacted as follows: 

The Minutes of the fourth annual western meeting were 
read and approved. 

The Secretary read greetings from the President of the 
Society, Edward S. Worcester, and was instructed to reply. 

Winfred E. Garrison, who had served as President the 
previous year, made a brief report regarding the last business 
meeting of the Society held in New York. 

The Research Committee submitted a detailed report of its 
activities, comprising separate statements contributed by 
Messrs. Sweet, McNeill, Spinka, and Schneider. Professor 
Sweet was instructed to devise means to secure funds for the 
Union Card Catalogue project. 

Action was taken approving the policy of the Society of 
publishing its papers annually or semi-annually. 

It was voted to adopt the report of the Committee on 
Nominations, thereby appointing the following committees: 
Program Committee: Messrs. Shirley J. Case, D. C. Troxel 

and A. W. Nagler. 

Research Committee (added to its present membership): 
Messrs. J. S. Cornett, Kansas; D. C. Troxel, Kentucky 
(cooperating); Oscar A. Marti, Missouri (codperating) ; 
C. B. Coleman, Indiana (codperating); Logan Esarey, 
Illinois (cooperating). 

Action was taken, referring to the Program Committee 
the offer made by W. D. Schermerhorn to have the Society 
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entertained at its next western meeting by the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Eden Theological 
Seminary for its gracious hospitality in entertaining the So- 
ciety, the meeting was adjourned. 

Attest: MatrHew Spinxa, Assistant Secretary. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, DECEMBER 30, 1929 


HE American Society of Church History held its twenty- 
Pee annual meeting in the Directors’ Room of Union 
Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th Street, New York, 
on Monday, December 30, 1929. 


MORNING SESSION 

President E. S. Worcester called the meeting to order at 
eleven o'clock. Prayer was offered by Plato E. Shaw. In the 
absence of the Secretary, W. W. Rockwell was appointed Sec- 
retary pro tem. 

The following members were present at the opening of 
the session or during the course of it: E. S. Worcester, F. W. 
Loetscher, R. W. Albright, D. H. Schroeder, W. D. Schermer- 
horn, M. J. Hoffman, W. H. Allison, H. J. Weber, E. Emerton, 
H. J. Smith, J. A. Faulkner, W. J. Hinke, A. R. Wentz, H. S. 
Bender, W. N. Schwarze, A. A. Bedikian, J. C. Stout, W. 
A. Crawford, P. S. Leinbach, J. Moffatt, W. W. Rockwell, 
R. E. E. Harkness, F. N. Lindsay, J. P. Gillespie, R. W. Col- 
lins, R. H. Nichols. 


The following guests were present: Mrs. Stella H. Alex- 
ander, L. R. Binder, O. Maddaus, E. O. Williams, A. W. 
Lenz, E. R. Hardy, Jr. 

President Edward Strong Worcester, of the New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J., then 
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opened the literary session of the Society with his Presidential 
Address. W. W. Rockwell discussed the paper. 

The President appointed, at the request of the Treasurer, 
Robert H. Nichols, an auditing committee to audit the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer and report at the afternoon session; 
the committee consisting of A. R. Wentz and W. J. Hinke. 

The Secretary arrived at this point and relieved the Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

The second paper of the morning was read by William 
Henry Allison, of Cambridge, Mass., his subject being The 
Activities of the Religious Press in England, 1641-1660. In 
connection with the discussion of this paper, W. W. Rockwell 
introduced to the Society Dr. Charles R. Gillett, the compiler 
and editor of the Catalogue of the McAlpin Collection of 
British History and Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, to which the author of the paper had 
made many references. J. A. Faulkner and the author took 
further part in the discussion. 

In behalf of the Committee on Local Arrangements, W. 
W. Rockwell made several announcements, regarding the 
luncheon, the use of the Seminary Library, etc. 

The third paper of the morning was read by Reuben E. 
E. Harkness, of Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., 
on the subject: Religion Defined by the Process of History. 
The paper was briefly discussed by Messrs. Faulkner and 
Lindsay. 

W. W. Rockwell informally introduced those present to 
one another, and then the Society adjourned for luncheon in 
the Refectory of Union Theological Seminary. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

The afternoon session was called to order by President 
Worcester at 2:45 o'clock. 

The Minutes of the last annual meeting were read and 
approved; likewise, the Minutes of the Western Literary Meet- 
ing held at Webster Groves, Mo., in March, 1929. 

The Secretary informally reported various actions taken 
by the Council earlier in the day, and these on motion were 
approved by the Society. 

The Secretary reported in regard to his correspondence 
during the year. 

The Treasurer’s report was submitted by the Treasurer, 
and after the auditing committee’s report had been heard and 
adopted, the Treasurer’s report was adopted and ordered 
printed in the Minutes. It is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
Cuyurcu History ror THE YEAR DeceMBeER 26, 1928 
To DECEMBER 17, 1929 
CURRENT FUNDS ACCOUNT 


Receipts 

Balance on Hand, December 26, 1928 .........0..ccccceccce $299.24 
Dues for Active Memberships— 

1926—"" 1 ember! 5 oes se eee cee $ 3.00 

1927-— = Oumembersige eee ee 27.00 

1928—- 14 smembers* jo... .0e3.0e.ckes 42.00 

1920-—-T4 Om mei DErs meso eee 420.00 

1930-—. 2). members c. Dek, Sek eee 6.00 $498.00 
Dues for Library Memberships— 

1O2G-—— 518) Giemberver wen cece oe a en ee 3.00 
Dues for Sustaining Members— 

10202. 03 thembers HAO. Navid olor okie ete eee 30.00 
Contribution)’ OU Ho Pannkoke ec. 40 sn ee ge 22.00 
Sale of Papers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons .............. 76.81 629.81 





$929.05 
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Disbursements 
Perinntata Oameeter te recedes otete eases oisbeme san aise asis's ae: 6 as, ee ve efet $37.75 
IPOStAR EME re ae eae ena eiclele adele ayates onion ae 29.26 
StenoecraphicaseLvices vas cise cele ae Sas siete alee ls eidsis 18.50 
ghelephonem soll’ Chargewog ccgag ater ats a6 ds oes aiere, oe:sie 55 
Hxchanzerons CamadlanyOReCK cage hs oe etn sees eis .10 
Conference of Historical Societies ...............-. 1.00 


Postage and Stenography, Membership Committee ... 6.00 
Expenses of Western Meeting— 


rin tigre etree raters cities eo ein ovssysrsis sr $72.50 
Stationery and Postage .........:,.5. 23.55 96.05 189.21 
Cash in National Bank of Auburn, December 17, 1929, per 
Banks tatementin cated once eine sear erie cane siete ais 739.84 
$929.05 
ENDOWMENT FUND ACCOUNT 
Plotal of Mund Weccmbers2001920) seccscciens comets eels $1,132.91 
Interest eAUDUrI Savings ADK. 5.521. «iors cian clee «sien $ 5.16 
interest son. Unvestinente sec: wis co soho ot > sie eile cle oor 55.00 60.16 
$1,193.07 
Invested in Mortgage Certificate of New York Title 
andeWlorteacemCOnipasy® circle vitae says re eters ole el etele- $1,000.00 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 17, 1929 ........-. 193.07 
$1,193.07 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert Hastincs NicHo.ts, Treasurer. 
The above accounts examined with vouchers and found correct. 
Attest: ABpEL Ross WENTZ 
Wo. J. HINKE 
Committee of Auditors. 

The various Standing Committees, as printed on the pro- 
gram, then reported through their chairmen. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution for the 
increase of the annual dues from three to five dollars was then 
brought before the Society as unfinished business. There was 
considerable discussion of the question, but by a large majority 
the Society rejected the amendment. 
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The Secretary further reported in behalf of the Council, 
giving the nominees of the Council for the officers and stand- 
ing committees of the Society for the ensuing year. These 
nominees were all duly elected and so declared to be by the 
President. (For the list of these new officers and members of 
standing committees, see the Minutes of the Council of this 
date.) 

The Secretary was instructed to call to the attention of 
the Committee on Financing Publications the importance of 
securing larger funds for this purpose. 

H. S. Bender, of Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., appealed 
to the Society for official encouragement for the project of the 
“Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte” for publishing sources 
pertaining to the early history of the Anabaptists. The Society 
referred the matter to the Council with power to act. 

At about 4 o’clock the Society resumed its literary session 
and two papers were presented. One was by Ross William Col- 
lins, of Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, on the sub- 
ject, The Parish Priest and His Flock as Depicted by the Coun- 
cils of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. And the other 
paper was that by Roland Herbert Bainton, of Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn., on the subject Servetus and the 
Genevan Libertines. In the absence of the author the paper 
was read by M. J. Hoffman. The two papers were discussed by 
Messrs. Sweet, Stout, and Collins. 

W. W. Sweet reported informally in regard to the work 
being done by the Research Committee of the Society and the 
advanced state of some of the arrangements for publication. 
On motion by W. W. Rockwell the Society voted to congratu- 
late the Western Meeting on the success of the work being 
done by the Research Committee. 
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The thanks of the Society were voted to Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary for their continued kindness in enabling the 
Society to hold its annual meeting in the delightful rooms 
placed at its disposal by the Seminary. 

On motion the Society adjourned. 

Attest: FREDERICK WILLIAM LoeTscHER, Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 30, 1929 


HE Council met at the call of the President, according to 

the announcement of the printed program, in Room 211, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, at 10 a. M,, 
Monday, December 30, 1929, President E. S. Worcester in the 
chair. 

The other members present were Messrs. Nichols, Faulk- 
ner, Rockwell, Sweet, Wentz, and Schermerhorn. 

In the absence of the Secretary, W. W. Rockwell was ap- 
pointed Secretary pro tem. 

On motion, the following members of the Council were 
excused for absence: Messrs. Washburn, Richards, and Gar- 
rison. 

The Minutes of the last annual meeting of the Council, 
that of December 31, 1928, were read and approved. 

On motion, the resignations of the following members of 
the Society were accepted with regret: Messrs. E. F. George, 
W. A. Gifford, E. T. Merrill, and T. P. Peardon. 

In accordance with the requirements of the Constitution, 
the following members of the Society were dropped from the 
roll on account of arrears in dues: Messrs. W. W. Barnes, P. N. 
Crusius, A. J. Sadler, and F. Saez. 

The following persons were duly elected as members of 
the Society: 

Rev. Louis R. Binder, Ward Street Presbyterian Church, Pat- 
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Mr. William Brower, 50 Seventh Street, New York; 

Prof. M. M. Deems, Ph.D., Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn.; 

Prof Paul Eller, A. M., Naperville, III; 

Prof. David Fales, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; 

Prof. Merril E. Gaddis, Ph.D., Central College, Fayette, Mo.; 

Prof. R. H. Johnson, Ph.D., Thiel College, Greenville, Pa.; 

Rev. Oscar Maddaus, Manhasset, Long Island, N. Y.; 

Prof. Oscar A. Marti, Ph.D., State Teachers’ College, Kirk- 
ville, Mo.; 

Prof. Siebe C. Nettinga, Holland, Mich.; 

Rey. Frederick T. Persons, Congregational Library, Boston, 
Mass. ; 

Rev. C. A. Place, Sterling, Mass.; 

Prof. John H. Raven, D.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; 

Rev. Edgar F. Romig, D.D., 50 Seventh St., New York; 

Walter M. Ruccius, Lutheran Church of the Epiphany, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, N. Y.; 

Mr. D. H. Schroeder, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; 

Prof. Gaius J. Slosser, Ph.D., 203 Summit Ave., Bellevue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

Prof. Peter Stiansen, Northern Baptist ee Seminary, 
Chicago, IIl.; 

Mr. James J. Talman, 88 Delaware Ave., Toronto 4, Ontario, 
Canada; 

Rev. Daniel C. Troxel, College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 
The John Gordon Wright Library, of the Episcopal Theo- 

logical School, Cambridge, Mass., was elected as a library 

member. 
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The Council voted to recommend the following as officers 
and members of standing committees for the year 1930: 

President, William David Schermerhorn; 

Vice-President, Abdel Ross Wentz. 

Secretary, Frederick William Loetscher, 

Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols; 

Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka. 

As members of the Council, the following Former Presi- 
dents: Messrs. James Coffin Stout, Henry Jacob Weber, John 
Alfred Faulkner, Shirley Jackson Case, William Walker Rock- 
well, George Warren Richards, Winfred Ernst Garrison, Ed- 
ward Strong Worcester; and as Elected Members of the Coun- 
cil, Messrs. William Warren Sweet and Conrad H. Moehlman. 

The hour of eleven o’clock having arrived, the Council 
adjourned till after luncheon, in order that the members 
might attend the morning session of the Society. 

At 2:15 p. M. the Council reconvened, the President being 
in the chair, and the following members present: Messrs. 
Faulkner, Wentz, Schermerhorn, Weber, Schwartz, Stout, 
Nichols, Rockwell and Loetscher. The Secretary received the 
Minutes of the morning session from the Secretary pro tem, 
W. W. Rockwell. 

Continuing with the recommendations for memberships 
on the standing committees, the Council voted to nominate 
the following for these Committees: 

Editorial Committee: E. S. Worcester, Chairman; G. W. Rich- 
ards, R. H. Nichols, F. W. Loetscher. 

Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; J. H. 
Horstmann, P. N. Garber, the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

Committee on Endowment: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; O. H. 
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Pannkoke, W. W. Rockwell, H. B. Washburn, and E. S. 
Worcester. 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. 
Nichols, Chairman; K. D. Macmillan and G. W. Richards. 

Committee on the Western Meeting: S. J. Case, Chairman; 
C. F. Schneider and A. W. Nagler. 

Research Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; C. E. Schnei- 
der, V. F. Schwalm, W. H. Allison; with power to add 
to its number from the membership of the Society. 

Committee on Financing Publications: H. J. Weber, Chair- 
man; W. E. Garrison, W. D. Schermerhorn, and R. H. 
Nichols. 

Committee on Local Arrangements for the Annual Meeting: 
W. W. Rockwell. 

The following were elected to membership in the Society: 

E. R. Hardy, 419 West 118 Street, New York; 

Prof. Paul C. Warren, the Biblical Seminary in New York, 
New York. 


At this point the Council adjourned to meet at the call 
of the President, the hour for the afternoon session of the 
Society having arrived. 

The Council reconvened after the meeting of the Society 
at 5:15 p. M. The new President of the Society, W. D. Scher- 
merhorn, was in the chair and the following members were 
also present: Messrs. Worcester, Wentz, Nichols, Rockwell, 
and Loetscher. 

On nomination duly made and seconded, Prof. Walter C. 
Gibbs, of the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., was elected 
as a member of the Society. 

At the instance of H. S. Bender, Professor of Church His- 
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tory in Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana, and a member of the 
Society, the Council took the following action: 

Resolved, That the American Society of Church History has 
heard with pleasure the presentation by Professor Bender of 
the plan of the Verein fir Reformationsgeschichte for pub- 
lishing the sources of early Anabaptist history under the title 
“Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertaufer,” and expresses its 
hope that this project may receive adequate financial support 
among friends of learning both in Europe and in America. 

The Secretary was instructed to inform Mr. Bender and 
also the Verein of this action. 

The Secretary was authorized and directed to send copies 
of Volumes VII and VIII of the second series of our Papers to 
the Staatsbibliothek of Berlin and the Universitatsbibliothek of 
Gottingen, Germany. He was also authorized to send com- 
plimentary copies of these volumes to other foreign universi- 
ties as occasion may arise. 

On motion the Council adjourned. 

Attest: Freperick W. Lorrscuer, Secrezary. 


LITERARY MEETING AT EVANSTON, ILL., 
MARCH, 1930 


HE sixth annual western literary meeting of the Society 

was held at Garrett Biblical Institute and the Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill., on Friday and Saturday, 
March 21 and 22, 1930. President W. D. Schermerhorn was in 
the chair. The attendance was the largest hitherto attained, 
comprising forty-five persons. Eight papers were read and dis- 
cussed, as follows: 

R. E. E. Harkness, of Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pa.: The Attitude of American Baptists Toward the 
Holy Days of the Church; 

Mervin Monroe Deems, of Carleton College, Nothfield, Minn.: 
The Place of Asceticism in the Stabilization of the Church; 

Kenneth H. Cousland, of Emmanuel College, Toronto, Cana- 
da: Jean Gerson; 

Roy H. Johnson, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa.: The Lutheran 
Church and the Western Frontier, 1789 to 1830; 

L. C. MacKinney, of Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La.: Fulbert of Chartes; 

F. W. Buckler, of the Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, 

— O.: The Doctrine of the Regnum Dei from St. Paul to 
Muhammad; 

Conrad H. Moehlman, of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N. Y.: The Succession That Was Apos- 
tolic; 
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J. M. Batten, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: John Drury. 

On Friday evening a complimentary dinner, tendered by 
the Western Theological Seminary to the members and visi- 
tors, was held in the new refectory of that institution. 

The business sessions were held on Friday evening and 
Saturday morning. 

The Minutes of the fifth annual western meeting were 
read and approved. 

The Research Committee submitted a detailed report 
comprising its activities during the year. W. W. Sweet made 
the main report and Messrs. Spinka, Schneider, and Deems 
added further details. It was evident that great progress has 
been made during the past year in the matter of gathering 
source materials as well as in the project of the Union Card 
Catalogue. 

The following nominating committee was appointed by 
the President and reported at the business meeting on Satur- 
day: Messrs. Schneider, Stiansen, and McNeill. 

The report of the nominating committee was duly adopt- 
ed, the following being re-elected to membership on the Re- 
search Committee: A. H. Hirsch, Ohio; J. S. Cornett, Kansas; 
D. C. Troxell, Ky. (cooperating); C. S. Schneider and Oscar 
A. Marti, Mo.; C. B. Coleman, Ind. (codperating). 

The following new members were added to the Research 
Committee: M. M. Deems, Minn.; R. E. E. Harkness, Pa.; 
C. H. Moehlman, N. Y.; J. M. Batten, Tenn. (codperating) ; 
G. F. Fritschel, Iowa (cooperating). 

The Program Committee was constituted as follows: S. 
J. Case, Chairman; and Messrs. Stiansen and R. H. Johnson. 

The Program Committee was given power to act with 
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respect to the invitations given for the next meeting by the 
following institutions: The Graduate School of Theology of 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., the Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the Meadville Theological Seminary jointly with 
the Disciples’ Divinity House, Chicago, Ill. 

After passing a vote of thanks for the generous hospital- 
ity of the two institutions cooperating in entertaining the 
Society, the meeting was adjourned. 

Attest: MaTrHew Spinxa, Assistant Secretary. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, DECEMBER 29, 1930 


ey Rie American Society of Church History held its twenty- 
fourth annual meeting in the Directors’ Room of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, on Monday, December 29, 
1930. 

MORNING SESSION 

President William David Schermerhorn called the meet- 
ing to order at 11 a. M., and requested all present to unite with 
him in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The following members were present at the morning 
session: J. G. Hammarskold, R. H. Nichols, M. Spinka, W. N. 
Schwarze, D. H. Schroeder, A. R. Wentz, M. G. G. Scherer, 
C. W. Heathcote, E. S. Worcester, E. Niles, W. A. Crawford, 
L. Arpee, P. E. Shaw, C. E. Schneider, P. C. Warren, G. L. 
Kieffer, F. N. Lindsay, R. E. E. Harkness, S. J. Case, W. W. 
Sweet, E. R. Hardy, Jr., W. W. Rockwell, W. J. Hinke, 
H. S. Bender, W. D. Schermerhorn, F. W. Loetscher. 

Among guests present were the following: H. Deyo, P. P. 
Boer, E. A. Dodd, W. B. Reed, John R. Mott, Ruth E. Messen- 
ger, Clarissa P, Farrar, R. L. Hightower. 

President William David Schermerhorn, of Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, IIl., then opened the literary session of 
the Society with his Presidential Address, the subject of which 
was Doctrinal Attitudes of the Rising Younger Churches. In 
the discussion which followed Messrs. Sweet, Nichols, and 
the author of the paper took part. 
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The second paper, by Harold S. Bender, of Goshen Col- 
lege, Goshen, Indiana, was on the theme: Recent Progress in 
Research in Anabaptist History. Messrs. Wentz and Rockwell 
discussed the paper. 

The third paper of the morning was by Charles W. Heath- 
cote, of the State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa., the sub- 
ject being Slavery and the Lutheran Church Prior to the Civil 
War. W. W. Sweet commented on some points referred to in 
the paper. 

At this point W. W. Rockwell made announcements in 
regard to the luncheon in the Refectory of the Seminary and 
in regard to some details pertaining to the joint meeting of 
the Society and the American Historical Association to be held 
in Boston on Tuesday, December 30. He also took occasion to 
introduce members and guests to one another. 

At 1:20 the Society and its guests adjourned to the Refec- 
tory for luncheon. 

The President announced his appointment of Messrs. 
Hinke and Schneider as an auditing committee to audit the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer for this fiscal year. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Society met in the same room at 3 P. M. 

The Society voted to hear the papers scheduled for this 
session and to postpone the business transactions till later. 

John R. Mott, Chairman of the International Missionary 
Council and of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
was an honored guest throughout the day, and now delivered 
an address on the subject: Present Trends in the Non-Christian 
World and Their Significance to Church History. The thanks 
of the Society were voted to Dr. Mott for his instructive and 
impressive address. 
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At this point the Society heard the recommendations of 
the Council for the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and the Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the follow- 
ing persons to serve in the offices named: President, Abdel 
Ross Wentz; Vice-President, William Warren Sweet; Secre- 
tary, Frederick William Loetscher; Treasurer, Robert Has- 
tings Nichols; and Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka. 

Thereupon the new President, A. R. Wentz, was called to 
the chair. 

Edward Niles, of the First Reformed Church of Newton, 
New York City, then read the second paper of the afternoon, 
the subject being: International Contributions to the American 
Reformed Churches. 

Owing to the late hour, the discussion of this paper was 
omitted and the last paper was heard. It was by Leon Arpee, 
of Athens, Ohio, and bore the title: Some Interesting Render- 
ings of the Armenian New Testament. 

Taking up the further business of the docket, the Society 
listened to the reading of the Minutes of the last western liter- 
ary meeting, held at Evanston, in March, 1930, and the Minutes 
of the last annual meeting in New York, held December 30, 
1929, and approved the Minutes as read. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for all the 
nominees presented by the Council for membership in the 
Council and on the standing committees for the year 1931, 
and these persons were declared duly elected. (For the list of 
these new officers and members of standing committees, see 
the Minutes of the Council of this same date.) 

Under the head of new business, the following action was 
taken, the vote being unanimous: Resolved, That after the 
publication of the volume of Papers now in preparation (Vol. 
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IX), the Society discontinue its policy of publishing volumes 
of proceedings and papers, and begin the publication of a 
quarterly journal the details of the new policy to be worked 
out by the Council and presented to the Society at the next 
annual meeting in 1931. 

The Treasurer submitted his annual report, and the audit- 
ing committee’s report having been heard and adopted, the 
Society adopted the Treasurer’s report and ordered it printed 
in the Minutes. It is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CuurcH History FoR THE YEAR DECEMBER 18, 1929 TO 


DECEMBER 26, 1930 
CURRENT FUNDS ACCOUNT 


Receipts 

Balance on Hand. Wecember 18, 1920) <n... access cue eee $ 739.84 
Dues for Active Memberships— 

1O2S—— ORs uMembenrswee ssc soe seek ble $ 9.00 

TOZO—— GO MeMDbELS) Ale o,o:ea.0r0 01,0) bose 24.00 

1930—I56 members ............-+05- 468.00 

1921— 10 members se. Meee ess os so 30.00 $531.00 
Dues for Sustaining Memberships— 

TO20—0 Be TMEIMDETS! a prmersevee see ccke afeisis salere ble 30.00 
SALEROL. ADCISs acura oles colors 2/0 ci eisriele ernie msec erator sy 50.20 611.20 

$1,351.04 
Disbursements 

eee aie Fete ah ei mic hathdie Enisha otis ot, aaiiisla: 4 Woshin diLiaieS oa $38.90 
Is aCe rree ar eaters rob ver er ouatiete aie) prsnniel ur baie wie acs. ete era 18.84 
MUSTIONETY ANG SUPPMEG 2 oc aieaecsescdessscacisness 3.90 
Bienes raphie: Services. valves a Ws hea bolelded hs wie es 17.50 
mcelephone shot, Chrarge ie arciecante crea yssie a/ole alas le ays 2.50 
Conference of Historical Societies ...........0+e00% 2.00 
Expenses Western Meeting— 

Printinomcrrsmes sears ceneyde wie cis sistas ige.6 $78.80 

Stationery and MROstaser sc cii.s se anlet s+ 18.95 97.75 181.39 
Cash in National Bank of Auburn, December 26, 1930, 

per bank statement ....... BERR L Sr s « Ceatk sh etnnane aouene aks 1,169.65 


$1,351.04 
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ENDOWMENT FUND ACCOUNT 


(hotaltof Hund, Decembersiow1929 eer ieee cleere teere $1,193.07 
Interest, Auburn’ Savings Bank ~24..c0.ee--~ 6 see $ 8.33 
Interestsontinvestmente rrr ciaactrelecterelentece ster 55.00 63.33 
$1,256.40 
Invested in Mortgage Certificate of New York Title 
and Mortzagey Company i. 2.0. 2 se bw ee tone sere $1,000.00 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 26, 1930 ........ 256.40 
$1,256.40 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ropert Hastincs NicHo.s, Treasurer. 
The above accounts were examined by us and found correct. 
Attest: Wm. J. HINKE 
C. E. SCHNEIDER 
Committee of Auditors. 
The various standing committees made brief reports, none 


of which called for any action. 


The thanks of the Society were voted to Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in return for the renewed hospitality extended to 
the Society on the occasion of this annual meeting. 


The Secretary was instructed to express to the Hon. Albert 
H. Vestal, Chairman of the Committee on Patents of the na- 
tional House of Representatives, the hope that he would secure 
an amendment to his bill, H. R. 12549, for the continuation of 
the individual’s right of direct importation of whatever legiti- 
mate texts he may need, and to express to him the Society’s 
preference for the 1928 Union convention over that of 1908. 

It was voted that the officers of the Society should serve as 
a committee to consider the possibility and the feasibility of 
securing articles of incorporation that will permit the Society 
to hold its annual business meeting in such places as the 
Society may from time to time desire, the purpose being to 
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obviate the necessity of meeting for this purpose in the same 
place every year. 


On motion the Society adjourned to meet at Boston and 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Attest: FrepERicK WiLtiaAM LoerTscuer, Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 29 AND 30, 1930 


HE Council met at the call of the President in Room 211, 

Union Theological Seminary, New York at 10:20 a. M., 
Monday, December 29, 1930, President Schermerhorn in the 
chair. | 

Other members present were Messrs. Spinka, Wentz, Wor- 
cester, Sweet, Case, and the Secretary. 

Dr. Faulkner was excused on account of illness. 

The Minutes of the last meeting, that of December 30, 
1929, were read and approved. 

The resignations of the following members were accepted 
with regret: Messrs. Boe, Kusiw, Neve, and Vanderlaan. 

The following members on account of arrears in dues 
were, according to the requirements of the Constitution, 
dropped from the roll: Messrs. C. M. Jacobs, Heintze, Klein 
and Miss Lucy Simmons. 

The following persons were duly elected as members of 
the Society: 

Rey. Paul Woolley, Professor of Church History, Westminster 

Theological Seminary, Philadelphia; 

Mr. Reed Wall, Gibsonville, North Carolina; 
Rev. Rockland T. Homans, New York; 
Rev. Gordon A. Riegler, Chicago, Ill. 

The Council voted to recommend the following as officers 

and members of standing committees for the year 1931: 


President, Abdel Ross Wentz; 
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Vice-President, William Warren Sweet; 
Secretary, Frederick William Loetscher; 
Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols; 
Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka. 


As members of the Council, the following Former Presi- 
dents: Henry Jacob Weber, John Alfred Faulkner, Shirley 
Jackson Case, William Walker Rockwell, George Warren 
Richards, Winfred Ernest Garrison, Edward Strong Worcester, 
William David Schermerhorn; and as Elected Members of 
the Council, Messrs. Conrad H. Moehlman and John Thomas 
McNeill. 

At this point the Council adjourned to 2:15 p. M., in order 
that the members might attend the first session of the Society 
at II A. M. 

The Council reconvened at 2:15, the following being pres- 
ent: President Schermerhorn and Messrs. Spinka, Sweet, 
Wentz, Nichols, and Loetscher. 

The Council voted to recommend the following as mem- 
bers of standing committees: 

Editorial Committee: WW. D. Schermerhorn, Chairman; M. 
Spinka, the Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; J. H. 
Horstmann, P. N. Garber, the Secretary, the Assistant Sec- 
retary, and the Treasurer. 

Committee on Endowment: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; 
Messrs. Sweet, Pannkoke, Washburn, Worcester, and Nor- 
wood. 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. Nich- 
ols, Chairman; K. D. Macmillan and G. W. Richards. 
Committee on Western Meeting: S.J. Case, Chairman; Messrs. 

Stiansen and R. H. Johnson. 
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Research Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; Messrs. 
Schneider, Allison, Hirsch, Cornett, Troxell, Marti, Cole- 
man, Deems, Harkness, Moehlman, Batten, and Fritschel. 

Committee on Financing Publications: H. J. Weber, Chairman; 
Messrs. Garrison, Schermerhorn and Nichols. 

Committee on Local Arrangements in New York: W. W. 
Rockwell. 

It was voted that the following serve as a special commit- 
tee to commend the cause of the Society to the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research and similar agencies: W. W. 
Rockwell, Chairman; and Messrs. Schermerhorn, Sweet, 
Wentz, and Loetscher. 

The Council adjourned at 2:50 to meet at the call of the 
President. 

Attest: Frepertck W. LortscHer, Secretary. 


The Council reconvened in Union Theological Seminary, 
Monday evening, December 29, 1930, at 8:15 o'clock, President 
Wentz in the chair. The following members were also present: 
Messrs. Case, Nichols, Rockwell, Schermerhorn, Sweet, Spinka. 

In the absence of the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary 
kept the record of the meeting. 

Upon the recommendation of the Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, Dr. Rockwell, the following persons were 
elected into the membership of the Society: 

Prof. Herbert W. Schneider, Gillespie Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; 

Dr. John R. Mott, 230 Park Ave., New York City; 

Rev. Francis L. Bouquet, Park College, Parkville, Mo.; 

Dean J. J. Raun, Ph.D., Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Neb. 
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The following actions were taken regarding the publica- 


tion of the quarterly periodical: 


I. 
2. 


3. 


That the projected publication be called Church History. 
That it is to comprise 4o pages, six and three-fourth inches 
by ro inches in size. 

That it is to be published quarterly, on the first day of Feb- 
ruary, May, August, and November. 


. That a committee be appointed, consisting of Messrs. Spinka 


and Nichols, to secure further bids for the publication and 
to make recommendations regarding the matter to the 
Council at its next meeting. 


. That Messrs. Spinka and Nichols be appointed as editors. 
. That the subscription price of the quarterly be set at $3.00 


per year, $1.00 per number; membership dues covering the 
subscription to the Church History. 


. That notes, reviews and announcements of books be in- 


cluded in the quarterly. 


. That 600 copies of the first two issues be printed; thereafter, 


400 copies of the subsequent issues. 


. That the editors be instructed to make all necessary adjust- 


ments in connection with the publication of the quarterly, 
such as the change in the status of the Library members of 
the Society, the printing of the names of the officers of the 
Society on the inside cover of the publication, etc. 

It was voted to instruct the Secretary to limit the papers to 


be read at the meetings of the Society to the length not to ex- 
ceed thirty minutes in reading. 


It was voted to recommend to the Editorial Committee of 


The Papers of the A.S. C. H. to include in the next volume the 
following items: Act of Incorporation, Constitution and By- 
Laws, Minutes and Reports of the Society and Council, the 
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presidential addresses, Dr. Rockwell’s article and the list of 
members. 

Upon Dr. Schermerhorn’s report regarding Dr. Mott’s 
suggestion, it was voted to appoint a committee of four to 
arrange for a visiting lecturer on Church History who would 
make a tour of the seminaries and training schools of the 
younger churches of the Orient, the said committee to confer 
with Dr. Mott and the president of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of America and Canada. The following were appoint- 
ed: Messrs. Wentz, Rockwell, Case and Spinka. 

Thereupon the meeting of the Council was adjourned at 
Io Pp. M., to reassemble at 3 o'clock at the Harvard Union, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, tomorrow afternoon, December 
30, 1930. 

Attest: MatrHew Spinxa, Assistant Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
DECEMBER 30, 1930 


flies Council met at 3 p. M. at the Harvard Union, according 
to the vote taken at the meeting in New York for an 
adjourned session at Cambridge, Mass., President Wentz being 
in the chair. 

Those present were Messrs. Wentz, Case, Rockwell, 
Schermerhorn, Spinka, and Sweet. 

Dr. Rockwell, as Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, nominated, and the Council thereupon elected the follow- 
ing persons as members of the Society: 

Prof. Elizabeth F. Rogers, Ph.D., Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; 
Prof. Gerald G. Walsh, S. J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, 

Md. 

On motion, the Council adjourned to meet at the call of 
the President in connection with the meetings of the Society. 

The Council reconvened December 30, 1930. Those pres- 
ent were: President Wentz, who presided, and Messrs. Case, 
Rockwell, Schermerhorn, Spinka, and Sweet. 

On motion, the editors, Messrs. Nichols and Spinka, were 
authorized to take steps to publish Church History as soon as 
finances allow. 

On motion the Council adjourned. 

Attest: MatrHew Spinxa, Assistant Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, DECEMBER 30, 1930 


HE Society held a literary meeting in the State Salon of the 

Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mass. on December 30, 1930 at 
10:30 A. M. and at the Harvard Union, Cambridge, at 3 p. M. 

President Wentz was in the chair and opened the meet- 
ing with a few words of welcome. 

The first paper read was that of Hastings Eells, of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, on the subject of Martin Bucer. It 
was discussed by Messrs. Richards, Ayer, Schneider, and by Mr. 
Brandt, who was present as a guest. 

This was followed by a paper by Albert Hyma, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, on Protestant Revolt or Reformation? In 
Mr. Hyma’s absence, his colleague, Prof. P. W. Slosson read 
the paper. It was discussed by Messrs. Rockwell, Christie, 
Wentz, Harkness, Ayer, Goodenough, and by Dr. Engel- 
brecht, a guest from Columbia University. 

The third paper of the morning was read by George W. 
Richards, of the Reformed Church Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., 
on the subject, Harnack as a Church Historian. For lack of 
time no one was able to make remarks concerning this excellent 
paper but Dr. Rockwell. 

The morning session was attended by about seventy-five 
persons, many of them being guests of the Society. 

At one o'clock the members of the Society were guests of 





1This paper was published in The Journal of Religion, July, 1931, 
Pp. 333-345- 
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the Harvard University at a luncheon given at the Commander 
Hotel in Cambridge. The luncheon was originally scheduled 
to take place at the Harvard Union, but since not all the 
groups could be accommodated there, arrangements were 
made to accommodate the overflow at the above-mentioned 
hotel. 

The afternoon business meeting was held at the Harvard 
Union, in Cambridge, at 3 o'clock. 

President Wentz was in the chair and the following mem- 
bers attended the meeting: Messrs. Goodenough, Woolley, 
Sweet, Schermerhorn, Robinson, Allison, Washburn, Schnei- 
der, Ayer, Christie, Rogers, Spinka, and Rockwell. Among the 
guests present were the following: Hastings Eells, W. J. Hail, 
J. W. R. Dow, D. P. Whitehill and F. M. Cutler. 

The first paper was by Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., of the 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on the subject, Review of the Question as to the 
Eigenkirche. Dr. Rockwell offered remarks concerning the 
paper. 

Then followed the paper by Shirley Jackson Case, of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., 
on Origen and Ecclesiasticism. It was discussed by Messrs. 
Goodenough, Townsend, Ayer, Schneider, and Schermerhorn. 

The minutes of the business meeting of the Society held 
at Cambridge, Mass., December 30, 1930, are as follows: 

Dr. Rockwell reported the names of the newly elected 
members of the Society. 

Messrs. Rockwell and Spinka reported the action of the 
Council regarding the publication of the Church History. 

It was voted to reconsider Messrs. Spinka’s and Schermer- 
horn’s original motion, passed at the business meeting held on 
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December 29, 1930, regarding the publication of the quarterly ; 
to strike out from the phrase, “and that the Council report 
regarding the publication of the quarterly at the next annual 
meeting of the Society,” the word “annual”; to accept the re- 
port of the Council regarding the publication of the Church 
History, and to grant the Council power to act; to instruct 
the Editorial Committee of the Papers to bring out the final 
volume of the Papers during the year 1931. 

On motion the Society adjourned to meet at the call of 
the chair. 

The Society reconvened at Cambridge on December 30, 
1930, President Wentz in the chair. 

The following action was passed: that the Society hereby 
authorizes its President and the Committee on Endowment to 
approach any individual, group or foundation for funds to 
further the work of the Society, this Committee to report its 
results to the Society; and further that this Committee is here- 
by specifically instructed to approach the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. 

There were twenty-four members and guests present at 
this meeting. 

It was voted to meet at the call of the chair. 

Attest: Matrnew Spinxa, Assistant Secretary. 


LITERARY MEETING AT MEADVILLE THEOLOGI- 
CAL SCHOOL, MARCH, 1931 


HE Society held a Literary Meeting at Meadville Theo- 

logical School, Chicago, Ill., on March 27 and 28, 1931. 

The first session was called to order by President Abdel 
Ross Wentz at 2 p. M. 

The following members were present: Messrs. P. V. Nor- 
wood, W. Pauck, J. T. McNeill, A. A. Hays, M. M. Deems, 
James J. Raun, W. W. Sweet, R. C. Petry, John B. Moose, G. 
A. Riegler, C. M. Weswig, S. J. Case, P. Stiansen, R. Wall, 
A. B. Baird, C. Lyttle, F. D. Kershner, C. E. Schneider, 
W. D. Schermerhorn, A. R. Wentz, M. Spinka. The following 
guests were present: John S. Higgins, L. Stiles, P. Fox, L. H. 
Howe, L. H. Awes, M. M. Knappen, G. T. Oborn, R. 
W. Goodloe, D. W. Holter, O. S. Palmer. 

P. V. Norwood reported that Professor Nagler, who was 
to read the first paper on the program, was ill and had not 
been able to prepare his paper. It was voted to proceed with the 
next paper and to leave a substitute paper of Professor Nagler’s 
till later. 

Thereupon three papers were read in succession: F. D. 
Kershner’s topic was Some Suggestions Toward a Revision of 
Church History; Andrew C. Zeno’s topic was The Changing 
and the Permanent in Mysticism; and Ray C. Petry’s topic was 
Calvin and Capitalism: Some Writings of John Calvin upon 
Economic Affairs. 

These papers were discussed by Messrs. McNeill, Lyttle, 
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Pauck, Knappen, Wentz, Kershner, Zenos, Fox, and Case. 

On motion the Society adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock 
next morning. 

At six o’clock the Society and visitors were entertained at 
a dinner given by the Meadville Theological School and the 
Disciples Divinity House at the John Woolman Hall of the 
First Unitarian Church. W. E. Garrison, who was to be the 
toastmaster, was unable to be present, for he had met with an 
accident a few days previously and was then at a hospital. The 
Vice-President of the Society, W. W. Sweet, served in his stead. 
After a splendid dinner, short addresses of greeting were 
delivered by the pastor of the Church, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
Prof. Robert Hutcheon, representing the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School and Dean Edward S. Ames of the Disciples Divinity 
House. 

At the appointed time on Saturday morning the literary 
session was opened by President Wentz. It was decided to dis- 
cuss each paper immediately after its delivery. 

Gordon A. Riegler read a paper on the subject, The Work- 
ing of the Plan of Union of 1801. Messrs. Lyttle, Sweet, Mc- 
Neill, Spinka, and Wentz took part in the discussion of this 
paper. 

The next paper was by Abdel R. Wentz on Permanent 
Deposit of Colonialism in American Christianity. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the participants were Messrs. Kershner, 
Sweet, Schermerhorn, and Case. 

The next paper, by J. T. McNeill, dealt with Medicine for 
Sin, as Prescribed in the Penitentials. It was discussed by Messrs. 
Deems, Kershner, Petry, and Schermerhorn. 

The last paper of the session, by R. W. Goodloe, was on 
the subject, Infant Baptism in the Methodist Church. Messrs. 
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Spinka, McNeill, Sweet, Schermerhorn, Case, and Wentz took 
part in the discussion. 

Invitations to entertain the next literary meeting of the 
Society were received from F. D. Kershner in behalf of Butler 
University, C. E. Schneider in behalf of the Eden Theological 
Seminary, and A. R. Wentz in behalf of the Gettysburg Theo- 
logical Seminary. These invitations were on motion referred 
to the Program Committee with power to act. 

It was voted to express the Society’s appreciation to Dr. 
Wentz for his devotion to the interests of the Society as wit- 
nessed by his attendance at the literary meeting. 

It was voted to express the gratitude of the Society for the 
splendid hospitality received from the Meadville Theological 
School and the Disciples Divinity House during the present ses- 
sion of the literary meeting. 

On motion the Society adjourned. 

Attest: MatrHew Spinxa, Assistant Secretary. 


ADJOURNED BUSINESS MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 
CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 2y, 1931 


URSUANT to action taken at Cambridge, Mass., on Decem- 

ber 30, 1930, for an adjourned business meeting to be held 
in connection with the Literary Meeting of the Society in 
Chicago in March, 1931, President Wentz called the Society 
to order at 7:30 p. M., March 27, 1931, in the Disciples Divinity 
House, Chicago, IIl., and in doing so referred to the fact that 
this was an adjourned business meeting of the Society as pro- 
vided in the action taken at Cambridge, December 30, 1930. 
Other members present were Messrs. Baird, Case, Deems, 
Goodloe, Higgins, Lyttle, McNeill, Moose, Norwood, Oborn, 
Pauck, Raun, Schermerhorn, Schneider, Spinka, Stiansen, 
Sweet, Wall, and Weswig. 

The Assistant Secretary reported the names of the new 
members-elect. 

The Committee on Nominations presented its report, 
which was adopted. 

The following were thus re-elected as members of the 
Research Committee: A. H. Hirsch for Ohio; J. S. Cornett for 
Kansas; D. C. Troxell for Kentucky (codperating); C. S. 
Schneider and O. A. Marti for Missouri; M. M. Deems for 
Minnesota; R. E. E. Harkness for Pennsylvania; J. M. Batten 
for Tennessee; C. H. MoehImann for New York; G. F. Frit- 
schel for Iowa. And the following were added to this Commit- 
tee: R. H. Johnson for Pennsylvania; G. H. Riegler for Illinois; 
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F. D. Kershner for Indiana; Joseph Schafer for Wisconsin (co- 
operating). 

The following were appointed members of the Commit- 
tee on the Western Meeting: S. J. Case, Chairman; M. M. 
Deems and J. H. Horstmann. 

The Assistant Secretary then read the report of the Re- 
search Committee, prepared by W. W.:Sweet. This was note- 
worthy because it bore witness to the widespread activities of 
the Committee, almost every member of which reported some 
accomplishment. M. M. Deems had catalogued historical 
source materials in The Minnesota Historical Society and four 
Maryland historical societies; R. H. Johnson had done the 
same with the materials in the Western Reserve Society. C. E. 
Schneider reported progress with similar undertakings in Mis- 
souri and J. S. Cornett for Kansas, R. E. E. Harkness for the 
Crozer Seminary and G. F. Fritschel for Lutheran materials. 

At the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, a 
great deal of source material has been secured outright, and 
much has been copied or photostated. G. A. Riegler assisted 
in this work by copying materials at Boston, Cambridge and 
Hartford. 

Dr. Sweet also reported that the first volume of the series 
on Religion on the American Frontier, entitled “The Baptists,” 
is just off the press. 

In view of the splendid work accomplished, it was voted 
to express the appreciation of the Society to the Research 
Committee for the work done during the year. 

On motion of the Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, it was voted to reconsider the report of the Nominating 
Committee, and to re-elect as Chairman of that committee W. 
W. Sweet, with M. Spinka as an ex officio member. 
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Thereupon, in view of the fact that W. E. Garrison, one 
of the hosts of the meeting, recently met with an accident, it 
was voted to instruct the Assistant Secretary to convey to Dr. 
Garrison the Society’s sincere wishes for his speedy recovery. 

It was further voted to send the greetings of the Society 
to Francis A. Christie and J. H. Horstmann. 

F. D. Kershner gave the Society a most cordial invitation 
to hold its next literary meeting as guests of the Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Ind., but because of the lateness of the 
hour, the discussion was postponed till the next day. 

The following action was taken, that the Secretary, Dr. 
Loetscher, be instructed to secure an elucidation of Professor 
Berle’s night-letter as to whether an annual business meeting 
may be held outside the State of New York. 

On motion it was voted to adjourn sine die. 

Attest: MATTHEW SpiInka, Assistant Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, CHICAGO, 
MARCH 27, 1931 


URSUANT to the call of the President, A. R. Wentz, the 

Council met at the Disciples Divinity House, Chicago, at 
1:30 p. M., March 27, 1931, President Wentz in the chair. Oth- 
er members of the Council present were Messrs. Case, McNeill, 
Spinka, and Sweet. 

Upon nomination of M. Spinka, a member of the Mem- 
bership Committee, the proposal having been made by S. J. 
Case and seconded by W. W. Sweet, the following persons 
were elected into the membership of the Society: 

Kenneth H. Cousland, Emmanuel College, 75 Queen’s Park, 

Toronto, 5, Canada; 

Paul Fox, 3640 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Robert W. Goodloe, School of Theology, Southern Methodist 

University, Dallas, Texas; 

John S. Higgins, Western Theological Seminary, 600 Haven 

St., Evanston, III.; 

Frederick D. Kershner, College of Religion, Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, Ind.; 

M. M. Knappen, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; 

Fred H. Leach, Evangelical Theological College, 3909 Swiss 

Ave., Dallas, Texas; 

S. L. Maine, Western University, London, Ontario, Canada; 
Ray C. Petry, Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana; 
Andrew C. Zenos, 834 Chalmers Place, Chicago, IIl.; 
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Fred H. Wezeman, Chicago Christian High School, 71st and 

May Streets, Chicago, IIl.; 

George T. Oborn, 5815 Drexel Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

The following library was elected as a library member: 
Hammond Library of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 
University Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Thereupon it was voted to meet at the call of the chair. 

The Council reassembled at 5 p. m. Present were those 
members previously in attendance, and in addition, Dr. 
Schermerhorn. 

It was voted to reconsider the recommendation to the 
Editorial Committee on December 29, 1930, concerning the 
contents of the next volume of the Papers of the Society; and 
to add to the above-mentioned recommendation the following 
phrase: “or such of these materials as shall be in the hands of 
the Editorial Committee by June 1, 1931.” 

It was voted that if it does not contravene existing con- 
tracts with the publishers, the Council recommends to the 
Editorial Committee the securing of bids from a number of 
firms for the publication of the last volume of Papers, uniform 
with the previous volumes of the series in format, and color, 
and quality of binding; and that the contract be awarded 
accordingly. 

Since the Committee on the Publication of the Quarterly 
was not ready to report, the Council took the task committed 
to the Committee into its own hands and voted to authorize 
the Editors of Church History, Messrs. Spinka and Nichols, 
to proceed to secure a contract for the publication of the period- 
ical, if this can be done without incurring an obligation of 
more than $400.00 for the fiscal year of 1932. 

It was voted that the President of the Society, Dr. Wentz, 
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be added to the Committee on Publication of the Quarterly, 
which at present consists of Messrs. Spinka and Nichols. 

It was voted to adjourn at the call of the chair. 

In response to the call of the President, the Council re- 
assembled at 9:30 Pp. M., in the Common Room of the Disciples 
Divinity House. 

Those present were: Messrs. Wentz, Case, McNeill, Scher- 
merhorn, Sweet, and Spinka. 

Dr. Spinka, secretary of the special committee appointed 
on December 29, 1930, to interview Dr. John R. Mott, read 
the Minutes of the session with Dr. Mott, held on December 
31, 1930. These Minutes are as follows: 


The Special Committee, consisting of Messrs. Wentz, 
Rockwell, Case, and Spinka, met Dr. Mott in his office, 
230 Park Ave., New York City, December 31, 1930, at 
g A. M. Messrs. Sweet and Schermerhorn were also pres- 
ent. 

Matthew Spinka was appointed Secretary of the 
Committee. After Dr. Mott’s presentation of the project 
in detail, in which he stressed especially the various 
phases of the task to be undertaken, and the qualifica- 
tion of the person to be appointed, and after a careful 
canvass of the list of possible appointees, the choice nar- 
rowed down to Messrs. Case and Schermerhorn. 

Dr. Mott then suggested that both be sent, and 
offered to secure the necessary funds. He promised the 
travelling expenses, amounting to $3,500, of one of the 
representatives, and promised to make every effort to 
secure a like sum for the travelling expenses of the other 
representative. 

It was understood that the men appointed would 
make a tour of the seminaries and training schools in 
Japan, Korea, China, the Philippine Islands, and India, 
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the said’ tour to begin in the autumn of 1931 and to last 

six months. 

Then upon the motion of Matthew Spinka, seconded 
by W. W. Rockwell, it was voted to invite S. J. Case and 

W. D. Schermerhorn to undertake the research project 

suggested by Dr. Mott relative to the status of the study 

of Church History in the newer Churches of the Orient. 

Dr. Mott further suggested that if desirable, a third 
member of the party, possibly from England, might be 
associated with it. This matter was referred to him. 

Thereupon the Committee adjourned. 

The Council heard the Minutes of the Committee and 
formally adopted them, approving the actions taken by the 
Committee in conference with Dr. Mott. 

It was voted to instruct the Assistant Secretary to com- 
municate the Council’s approval of the action to Dr. Mott. 

It was voted to meet at the call of the chair. 

Attest: MatrHew Spinxa, Assistant Secretary. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, DECEMBER 28, 1931 


HE American Society of Church History held its twenty- 

fifth annual meeting in the Directors’ Room of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 28, 1931. 


MORNING SESSION 


President Abdel Ross Wentz called the meeting to order 
at 11 A.M., and asked all present to unite with him in the 
Lord’s Prayer. | 

The following members were present: A. R. Wentz, F. 
W. Loetscher, R. H. Nichols, W. W. Rockwell, W. N. 
Schwarze, T. P. Oakley, W. A. Crawford, D. S. Schaff, G. J. 
Slosser, C. H. Moehlman, R. Fortenbaugh, D. B. Pratt, J. T. 
McNeill, E. S. Worcester, Preserved Smith, L. R. Binder, H. J. 
Weber, M. Spinka, W. Pauck, H. S. Bender, L. H. Hough, 
W. C. Harris, P. E. Shaw, F. N. Lindsay, R. E. E. Harkness, 
D. H. Schroeder, M. J. Hoffman, G. L. Kieffer, W. W. Sweet, 
C. S. Macfarland, O. H. Pannkoke. 

Among guests present were the following: Mrs. a Rabi oF 
Oakley, S. B. Barnes, S. Baldwin, R. H. Long, W. D. Schmid. 

Abdel Ross Wentz, of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg, Pa., opened the literary session of the Society 
by reading his Presidential Address, the subject being: Per- 
manent Deposits of Sectionalism in American Christianity. 


In view of the fact that the program of the morning con- 
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tained four papers, it was voted to postpone discussion of them 
till the end of the meeting. 

President Wentz appointed H. J. Weber and H. S. Bender 
to serve as a committee to audit the Treasurer’s report. 

Conrad Henry Moehlman, of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School, Rochester, N. Y., read the next paper, his subject 
being The Origin of the Baptists. 

W. W. Rockwell, of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, made announcements in regard to the luncheon to be 
served at 1:15 o'clock, and in regard to the exhibit of new 
books and recent acquisitions in the Seminary Library. 

On motion by D. S. Schaff it was decided that he and his 
son, H. H. Schaff, exchange places on the program. 

Accordingly Harold H. Schaff, of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., read his paper on The Anabaptists, the Re- 
formers, and the Civil Governments. 

The last paper of the morning was by Thomas Pollack 
Oakley, of New York, his subject being Cooperation of Medie- 
val Penance and Secular Law. The hour for luncheon having 
arrived, the reading of the paper was interrupted with the un- 
derstanding that the author would be given time to finish his 
paper before the rest of the afternoon program would begin. 

At 1:15 the Society adjourned, with its guests, to the Re- 
fectory of the Seminary for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Society reconvened in the Directors’ Room at 3 P.M., 
President Wentz in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Minutes of the last annual meeting, 
held in New York, those of the meeting at Boston, December 
30, 1930, and those of the meetings in Chicago on March: 27 
and 28, 1930; all of which were approved. 
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The Secretary reported on various matters of business 
transacted by the Council, and the Society formally approved 
of the recommendation of the Council to rescind the 
action of the Society taken on December 29, 1930, “that after 
the publication of the volume of Papers now in. preparation, 
the Society discontinue its present policy of publishing vol- 
umes of proceedings and papers, and begin the publication 
of a quarterly journal.” By this action the Society now pre- 
pared the way for the publication of the quarterly before the 
completion of the forthcoming volume of Papers. 

The Society also approved of the recommendation of the 
Council rescinding the action of the Council taken in March, 
1931, which had ordered the publication of the last volume of 
our Papers on the understanding that only such material as 
might be in the possession of the Editorial Committee by June 
I, 1931, should be embodied in this volume. 


The Society approved the recommendation of the Coun- 
cil that the Editorial Board having charge of the publication 
of the Church History magazine shall consist of Matthew 
Spinka, Managing Editor, and R. H. Nichols, and the Presi- 
dent of the Society ex officio. 

The Society approved the actions of the Council, taken 
this day, whereby the Editorial Board was authorized to exe- 
cute the contract submitted by the Mennonite Publishing 
Company, with the addition of a clause pertaining to the 
tenure of the contract; and to expend a sum not to exceed 
$575 for the year 1932 in fulfillment of this contract and for 
overhead expenses. 

The Society approved the recommendations of the Council 
in regard to the officers for 1932, the members of the Council, 
and the members of Standing Committees. The Secretary was 
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instructed to cast a ballot for the election of each and every one 
of these nominees, and they were thereupon declared elected. 
(For the list of these newly-elected officers and members of 
committees, see the Minutes of the Council of this date.) 

At this point President Wentz called upon the newly- 
elected president, W. W. Sweet, to take the chair. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Prof. A. A. Berle, 
of Columbia University, for his kindness in giving the Society, 
through W. W. Rockwell, the benefit of his expert legal coun- 
sel in regard to the question as to the legality of meetings of 
the Society outside of the State of New York. 

On motion, the question of holding meetings outside of 
the state of New York during 1932 was referred to the Coun- 
cil with power. 

H. J. Weber and H. S. Bender, appointed to audit the 
Treasurer’s accounts, reported that they had examined his 
books and vouchers and found his accounts correct. The report 
of the auditing committee was approved. 

The Treasurer then submitted his annual report, and this 
was adopted and ordered printed in the proceedings of the 
Society. The report is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CuurcH History ror THE YEAR, DECEMBER 27, 1930 
TO DECEMBER 19, 193I 
CURRENT FUNDS ACCOUNT 


Receipts 
Balance on Hand, December ZOOS Gninc Moe Pe eee $1,169.65 
Dues for Active Memberships— 
1929-4) 3 embers. atu eae ante. $ 9.00 
1930. OF mbimbers: Grier oe eeee ean ue 18.00 
TOZI—-153 MeMibers’ care ee 459.00 


1932 ||Gumembers wake wee eee 18.00 $504.00 
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Dues for Sustaining Memberships— 


LOSI MeN EM VETS, Bi trcct oe mas ocerect awit OS 30.00 
DAlewO LE ADE Swen pa eit nic vac ehessiatolens ob hs won lava siete 6.91 
CRTTESLT IES 6 idee E.S OR Anes Ae eee eine 13.00 
Suid rye SOURCES Maier ra tomer ety icc ain Sc Gretna Severs 3.45 557-30 
$1,727.01 
Disbursements 
Postagetineacce ee tare ie anes e Bete een eae he tier $ 14.68 
Stationery.and Supplies. «scl mcc'swacin dp ees ons vias pee 1.00 
Miele or arise acre ites ia sel forces cle weyers ale ike aroks eyes" 4.68 
Pee lenbone moll cece. aie cress Severs anstaseusisva ers) iokels suateers 2.00 
StenorraphicuservicesSie cmc iets s sorcelosi sie a alsoine sl es 53-90 
Conference of Historical Societies ...........-..4: 1.00 
Stenography and Postage, W. W. Rockwell ........ 19.00 
Expenses of Western Meeting— 
| ealelatea eee ies HO aan oc ee erase $ 25.25 
IROSTAG Oe nee re sce se aiishets cian 8 e065 16.25 41.50 
Magazine Expense— 
Stamped Envelopes ..........00.0000 $ 28.05 
Postage for Review Books .......... 5.00 33.05 170.81 
Cash in Auburn-Cayuga National Bank and Trust Company, 
December 19, 1931, per bank statement ............++++ 1,550.20 
$1,727.01 
ENDOWMENT FUND ACCOUNT 
Total of Fund, December 26, 1930 ......2..:e0enesveea crus $1,256.40 
Interest, Auburn Savings Bank ...........-00-eee> $ 11.32 
Fnterest ion Tnvestment toot arn erste e 6) «)sileloicvercis elesa «= 55.00 66.32 
$1,322.72 
Invested in Mortgage Certificates of New York Title and 
Mortgage Company ........seececeseevereseccnseonne $1,000.00 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 19, 1931 ....-+---: 322.72 
$1,322.72 


Rozert Hastincs NicuHots, Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct, 
Attest: Henry J. WEBER 
Haroip S. BENDER 
Committee of Auditors. 
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It was voted that the Minutes of the Council and of the 
Society of this day be published in the forthcoming volume of 
our Papers, and that thereafter the proceedings of the Council 
and of the Society be published in Church History. 


At about 3:45 the literary program was resumed. In ac- 
cordance with the action taken in the morning, Mr. Oakley 
concluded the reading of his paper. 

Charles Stedman Macfarland, Emeritus Secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, was the 
next speaker. His paper presented the subject Modern Move- 
ments for Christian Unity. 

Lynn Harold Hough, of Drew University, Madison, N. J., 
read a paper on Humanism and Church History. 

William Leverich Brower, of New York, was unable to 
be present, but his paper was read by M. J. Hoffman, the sub- 
ject being: The Famous Charter of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church of the City of New York, 1696. 

The Secretary was instructed to send to the venerable 
Doctor Brower a message of sympathy from the Society and 
grateful appreciation of his contribution to the program of the 
day. 

The last paper of the afternoon was by David S. Schaff, 
of Washington, D. C., on the theme: Cardinal Bellarmine: 
Chief Anti-Protestant Controversialist, Now Saint and Doctor 
Ecclesiae. 

The Society on motion of R. H. Nichols adopted by the 
necessary two-thirds vote an amendment to the By-Laws, Art. 
I, section 1, whereby the last clause, “but libraries,” etc., is 
stricken out, and the section ends with a period after the word 
eV ears a 

The Secretary was instructed to convey to Union Theo- 
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logical Seminary the thanks of the Society for the use of the 
rooms placed at the disposal of the Society for the purposes of 
this annual meeting. 
At 6 p. M., the Society adjourned to meet at the call of the 
president. 
Attest: Freperick Witi1am Loetscuer, Secretary. 


- THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 28, 1931 


HE Council met at the call of the President in Room 211, 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, at 10:20 a. M., 
Monday, December 28, 1931, President Abdel Ross Wentz in 
the chair. 

Other members present were W. W. Sweet, J. T. McNeill, 
C. H. Moehlman, M. Spinka, F. W. Loetscher, R. H. Nichols, 
W. W. Rockwell, E. S. Worcester. 


The Minutes of the Council held on December 29, 1930, 
were read and approved; likewise the Minutes of the meet- 
ing held at Cambridge, Mass., on December 30, 1931, and 
those of the meeting on March 27, 1931, at Chicago, Ill. 


The resignations of the following members were accepted 
with regret: V. F. Schwalm, A. R. Gray, T. A. Greene, C. A. 
Place, H. G. Leach, C. E. Byrer. 

The following members were suspended from the roll 
on account of arrears in the payment of dues: G. C. Cell, T. 
C. R. Decker, H. A. Lappin, M. Levanoux, R. L. McQuary, 
W. G. Polack. | 

The following persons were duly nominated and elected 
as members: 

H. Shelton Smith, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Melvin A. Stuckey, Ashland, Ohio. 

J. S. Egawa, Otaru, Japan. 

Kenneth J. Latourette, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 

Conn. 
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Robert Fortenbaugh, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Eugene Tilleux, Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, Ill. 
Quirinus Breen, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 

The Council voted, in order to make possible the publica- 
tion of Church History before the completion of Vol. IX of 
our Papers, that the recommendations be made to the Society 
for the rescinding of the action taken by the Society on Dec. 
29, 1930, “that after the publication of the volume of Papers 
now in preparation the Society discontinue its present policy 
of publishing volumes of proceedings and papers and begin 
the publication of a quarterly journal.” 

The Council voted to rescind its own action of March 27, 
1931, at Chicago, in which the editorial committee, charged 
with the publication of Volume IX of our Papers, was instruct- 
ed to proceed with the publication by taking such materials 
as might be on hand not later than June 1, 1931. 

On motion the Council adjourned in order that its mem- 
bers might attend the meeting of the Society about to be held 
in the Directors’ Room of the Seminary at 11 o’clock; ad- 
journment to be subject to call by the President of the Society. 

The Council came together for another session in Room 
211 at 2:15 P.M., President Wentz in the chair. There were 
present, in addition, the following members: W. W. Sweet, 
C. H. Moehlman, J. T. McNeill, M. Spinka, H. J. Weber, 
E. S. Worcester, R. H. Nichols, and F. W. Loetscher. 

The following actions were moved and carried: 

That the Editorial Board for Church History consist of 
M. Spinka, Managing Editor, R. H. Nichols, and the Presi- 
dent of the Society, ex officio; and that this Board take over 
the duties hitherto performed by the Publication Committee; 

That this Board be authorized to execute the contract sub- 
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mitted by the Mennonite Publishing Company, with the addi- 

tion of a clause pertaining to the tenure of the contract; 

That this Board be authorized to expend a sum not to 
exceed $575 during the year 1932 in fulfillment of this con- 
tract and for overhead expenses. 

On motion Rey. Ralph H. Long, of the National Lutheran 
Church Council, 39 East 35th St., New York, was elected a 
member of the Society. 

The Council voted to present the following persons for 
election by the Society to the several offices indicated: 
President, William Warren Sweet; 

Vice-President, Conrad Henry Moehlman; 

Secretary, Frederick William Loetscher; 

Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols; 

Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka. 

As members of the Council, in addition to the above- 
named officers, the following Former Presidents: Henry Jacob 
Weber, Shirley Jackson Case, William Walker Rockwell, 
George Warren Richards, Winfred Ernest Garrison, Edward 
Strong Worcester, William David Schermerhorn, and Abdel 
Ross Wentz. 

As Elected Members of the Council: John Thomas Mc- 
Neill and James Moffatt. 

The Council authorized the Secretary to propose the fol- 
lowing persons for memberships on committees: 

Editorial Committee for Vol. IX: A. R. Wentz, Chairman; 
M. Spinka, F. W. Loetscher, and R. H. Nichols. 

Editorial Board for the quarterly—as determined by action of 
the Council: M. Spinka, Managing Editor, R. H. Nichols, 
and the President of the Society, ex officio. 

Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; eee 
Horstmann, P. N. Garber, the Secretary, the Assistant 
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Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

Committee on Endowment: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; 
O. H. Pannkoke, H. B. Washburn, W. W. Sweet, E. S. 
Worcester, and P. V. Norwood. 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. Nich- 
ols, Chairman; K. D. Macmillan and G. W. Richards. 
Research Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; Messrs. C. E. 

Schneider, Allison, Hirsch, Cornett, Troxell, Marti, Cole- 

man, Deems, Harkness, Moehlman, Batten, and Fritschel. 

Committee on Financing Publications: H. J. Weber, Chair- 
man; W. E. Garrison, W. D. Schermerhorn, and R. H. 
Nichols. 

The hour having arrived for the afternoon session of the 
Society, the Council adjourned to meet at the call of the 
chair. 

* %** ** *&© * 

The Council met in the Directors’ Room of the Seminary 
at 7:00 p.M., President W. W. Sweet in the chair. The other 
members of the Council who attended this meeting were: 
A. R. Wentz, C. H. Moehlman, R. H. Nichols, M. Spinka, 
W. W. Rockwell, and F. W. Loetscher. 

A. R. Wentz reported in behalf of the special committee 
of officers of the Society appointed a year ago, to consider the 
legality of meetings of the Society outside of the state of New 
York and the advisability of securing new articles of incorpo- 
ration; and called attention to the fact that according to expert 
legal advice secured through W. W. Rockwell from Prof. A. 
A. Berle of Columbia University, no new articles are necessary. 
Doctor Wentz cited the language of the professor to the effect: 
“A new law of the state of New York, in effect October 1, 
1926,” permits “the annual meeting of a membership corpora- 
tion” “without the state.” 
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At this point the Secretary had to leave and the Assistant 
Secretary took his place. 

It was voted that the President be instructed to send a 
telegram of greetings to Christopher B. Coleman of the Na- 
tional Conference of Historical Societies meeting at St. Paul, 
Minn., December 30, 1931. The President sent the following 
telegram: 


C. B: Coleman, 

American Historical Association, 
Nicollett Hotel, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Regret that the American Society of Church His- 
tory cannot be represented at your Conference. Our 
Society is encouraging research through a research 
committee and at present promoting the making of a 
union card catalogue of religious materials in State 
Historical Societies. Hope to arrange a joint session 
with A.H.A. next year. 

W. W. Sweet, President. 


It was voted that the next annual meeting be held in 
New York on Tuesday, December 27, 1932, and that if pos- 
sible a joint meeting with the American Historical Association 
be arranged. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the chair. 

Attest: FReperick W. LoetscHer, Secretary. 


THE EIGHTH SPRING MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 
MARCH, 1932 


I phe American Society of Church History held its eighth 
spring meeting at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois, March 21 and 22, 1932. 

The meeting was opened at 2 o’clock by President W. W. 
Sweet, who called upon Professor P. Stiansen to offer prayer. 

The first paper on the program was by Prof. F. W. Buck- 
ler, of Oberlin, Ohio, on “Hincmar’s ‘De Divortio Lotharii’ 
and Its Place in the Conflict Between Canon Law and Teu- 
tonic Custom.” It was followed by Prof. Wilhelm Pauck’s 
paper on, “Frederick the Wise and the Reformation,” which 
was discussed at some length. The third paper was presented 
by Dean James J. Raun of Western Theological Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebraska, and dealt with “Church Discipline: a 
Comparative Study of Luther and Calvin.” 

At 6 o'clock the Society and visitors were entertained at 
a dinner given by the Presbyterian Seminary in the new re- 
fectory. Professor Arthur A. Hays acted as toastmaster and 
introduced President John Timothy Stone, who greeted the 
members of the Society in a few cordial words. 
' At 7:30 the Society reassembled at its place of meeting, 
and since the paper scheduled could not be read because of 
the illness of Prof. Carl E. Schneider, Prof. Paul M. Garber of 
the School of Religion, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, read his paper on “The Attitude of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, South, toward Theological Education.” Its read- 
ing was followed by a short discussion. 

On Tuesday morning the meeting was presided over by 
Prof. Andrew C. Zenos, and was opened with prayer by Prof. 
Carl M. Weswig. The first paper read was that by Prof. R. E. 
E. Harkness, of Crozer Theological Seminary, on “Origin of 
the Prayer-Meeting Among English and American Baptists.” 
After a short discussion, it was followed by a paper presented 
in place of the one scheduled for that hour: Professor Matthew 
Spinka, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, read a paper on 
“The Place of Boris in the History of Bulgarian Christianity.” 
This was succeeded by a paper by James J. Talman, of Toron- 
to, Canada, on “The Position of the Church of England in 
Upper Canada from 1791 to 1840.” 

The meeting was attended altogether by twenty-eight 
members and visitors. 

Thereupon the meeting was adjourned. 

MatrHew Spinxa, Assistant Secretary. 

The business meeting was held at 8:30 p.m. on March 21 
and 11:30 A.M. on March 22. In both instances President Sweet 
presided and a quorum was present. 

Since the Minutes of the last spring meeting were read 
and approved at the New York meeting, they were not read 
again at this session. 

The Assistant Secretary nominated the following candi- 
dates for election to membership in. the Society, who were 
thereupon duly elected: 

Prof. J. A. C. F. Auer, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Dean D. Shaw Duncan, University of Denver, Denver, 
Col. 
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Prof. C. E. Forlines, Westminster, Md. 

Rey. E. G. Homrighausen, 4411 Carrollton Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Rey. George R. Seltzer, 280-C Sigourney Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Prof. George M. Stephenson, 41 Arthur Ave. S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Rev. G. B. Switzer, Ph.D., Ladd, Il. 

Rev. Frank S. Brewer, Sheffield, Ill. 

The Managing Editor reported upon the appearance of 
the first number of Church History and urged all the members 
present to aid him not only with their suggestions but also 
by securing additional subscriptions, especially from the li- 
braries of the institutions with which they are connected. 

The President appointed a nominating committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Pauck, Goodloe, and Raun. This committee 
reported the next day and their report was accepted. The fol- 
lowing committees were appointed: 


Program Committee: 

Messrs. John T. McNeill 
F. W. Buckler 
Frederick D. Kerschner 


The Research Committee: 
Messrs. F. W. Buckler for Ohio 
J. S. Cornett for Kansas 
D. S. Troxell for Kentucky (cooperating) 
C. S. Schneider for Missouri 
C. A. Riegler for Minnesota 
R. E. E. Harkness for Eastern Pennsylvania 
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. H. Johnson for Western Pennsylvania 

. M. Batten for Tennessee 

. H. Moehlman for New York 

. J. Fritschel for Iowa 

. D. Kershner for Indiana 
R. W. Goodloe for Texas 
P. N. Garber for North Carolina — 
Joseph Schafer for Wisconsin (cooperating) 
J. J. Raun for Nebraska 

Thereupon the report of the Research Committee prepared 
by its Chairman, W. W. Sweet, was read and an additional 
verbal report was made by John T. McNeill. This committee 
deserves every praise for its faithful and painstaking discharge 
of its task of collecting source materials of American church 
history. 

An invitation to entertain the Society at its next spring 
meeting was received from Professor F. W. Buckler in behalf 
of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology and was referred 
to the Program Committee with power to act. 

After a vote of thanks to the entertaining institution for 
its most generous and excellent hospitality enjoyed by the 
Society during its sessions, the meeting was adjourned. 
MattHew Spina, Assistant Secretary. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, DECEMBER 27, 1932 


a American Society of Church History held its twenty- 
sixth annual meeting in the Directors’ Room, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, on Tuesday, December 
27, 1932. 


MORNING SESSION 

President William Warren Sweet called the meeting to 
order at 11 a.M. Prayer was offered by Abdel Ross Wentz. 

The following members were present at this session: 
F. N. Lindsay, F. W. Loetscher, Mrs. Anna Onstott, E. Niles, 
A. R. Wentz, K. S. Latourette, J. T. McNeill, M. Spinka, D. 
B. Pratt, R. H. Long, J. P. Gillespie, Elizabeth F. Rogers, W. 
N. Schwarze, R. H. Johnson, H. W. Schneider, O. G. Lawson, 
R. H. Nichols, S. J. Case, P. S. Leinbach; D. H. Schroeder, 
P. E. Shaw, R. W. Albright, E. R. Hardy, Jr., R. E. E. Hark- 
ness, G. L. Kieffer, L. R. Binder, P. J. Healy, W. W. Sweet, 
W. W. Rockwell, E. L. Burdick. 

The following guests were also present: Ruth E. Messen- 
ger, C. C. Richardson, T. W. Nakarai, S. P. Lamprecht, Y. C. 
Aznakian, F. W. Schaefer, A. J. Brunner, A. S. Woodburne, 
H. Deyo. 

The President called upon F. W. Loetscher, the Secretary, 
to take the chair, and then proceeded to read his Presidential 
Address on the subject The Churches as Moral Courts of the 
Frontier. The following. took part in the discussion of this 
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paper: Mrs. A. Onstott, and Messrs. Latourette, Nichols, 
McNeill, and the author. 


The next paper was by Ernest Findlay Scott, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, on the subject The Oppo- 
sition to Cesar-worship. Messrs. Case, Loetscher, and the 
author made remarks on the subject. 

The third paper was to have been. presented by Gaius J. 
Slosser, of the Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
but he was prevented by illness from being present. On mo- 
tion, the Secretary was instructed to convey to Professor Slosser 
the sympathy of the Society and its best wishes for his speedy 
recovery. 

The last paper on the program for the morning was then 
read by Roy H. Johnson. The subject was The Baptist Response 
to the Rebirth of Nationalism, 1865-1900. Messrs. Hardy, 
Sweet, H. W. Schneider, Pratt, and the author took part in the 
ensuing discussion. 

At this point, W. W. Rockwell, the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, made various announcements in regard to the 
special exhibit of books in the Union Theological Seminary 
Library and the arrangements for the luncheon appointed for 
1:15 P.M. He also took occasion to introduce the members and 
guests to one another. 

Thereupon the Society adjourned for luncheon in the Re- 
fectory. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Society again convened in the Directors’ Room, Pres. 
W. W. Sweet in the chair. The business meeting began at 2:45. 
The Secretary read the Minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing, December 28, 1931, and those of the last Western Meet- 
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ing, March 21 and 22, 1932. The Minutes were approved as 
read. 


The Secretary then reported in behalf of the Council, 
calling attention to the more important actions taken by the 
Council since the last annual meeting of the Society. 

The committee previously appointed to audit the accounts 
of the Treasurer, Messrs. Case and Wentz, reported that they 
had examined the accounts and the vouchers submitted to 
them and found the accounts correct. 

The Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols, thereupon sub- 
mitted his report, which was received and adopted, as follows. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CuyurcH History FOR THE YEAR, DECEMBER IQ, 1931 
TO DECEMBER 20, 1932 


CURRENT FUNDS ACCOUNT 


Receipts 
Balanceton) Hand, December 10,719031 cecee. poet coke se se $1,556.20 
General 
Dues for Active Memberships— 
TO2G— wee Qumemberss s.cielere ciel) -cc- a 'etes $ 9.00 
TO30—- 6) menibers.), 6 <iec.c162 @ 0 01s.05 2+ 18.00 
QS i-—— 012 pMEMIDETS (ope (eiele oie oitiele'2 2 lel 36.00 
TOS2——15,5 MIMEMMDETS fe cvies- wie elo ke 6 os sos 465.12 
Tagc—, 7 members: fs 2 342 sic eee cas 92 21.00 $549.12 
Dues for Sustaining Membershipsp— 
NOB => O) Inamkody Gh Al« ago paoneen sonal. - 20.CO 
Dues for Library Memberships— 
TO32—— 15, members... 55.0 see ewewciccnesccane 45.00 614.12 
Magazine 
Wire RECEADCIONG eee acadautsaaeas «4s ic nxle sewamee ne sea oes 161.00 


$2,331.32 


General 
| Te Veco) Reade BORO, Eat Pe See Ie ge ga gee EC $ 43.15 
Stationery and Supplies ......0....-00ss-e-eeees 6.45 
Printing for Volume IX.............seseeeeees 281.55 
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Miscellaneous, P tinting 2s on oe irae sans eo lia ee 17.50 
Stenographic Servicests7 4. ve scent eons walene ++ 47.50 
Conference of Historical Societies............... 1.00 
Exchanges on ‘Canadian: Check 125 4700 noes soe 1.41 
Fedéral” Tay on Checks «eerie teens hvceees 20 
Printing for Western Meeting.................. 24.00 $ 422.76 
Magazine 
Postage, \iteviell tia eee eee on eee ee ae $ 35.12 
DLAtOner ya ANG OUDDIIEGe Tec emer eale ale 4.10 
Legal SSErvice vane ee eee eee OI hoe ss ee 10.62 
Stenograpiic “Services vores sna ween deere eas cee 78.75 
Pelegraine’% Coton ak .oice eee ee ae ean 7.81 
Editorial iexpenses a. cee eee ee ie ie an oe 10.00 
Miascellancous: Printing. 2a ccs ss tend ceed cok 16.15 
Printing and Mailing three issues of the Magazine 379.00 541.55 
‘Total - Disbursetnents€.0 af ee ee $ 964.31 
Cash in Auburn-Cayuga National Bank and Trust Company, 
December 20, 1932, per bank statement ............ 1,367.01 
$2,331.32 


ENDOWMENT FUND ACCOUNT 


‘Total of Fund, December 19,°4931 s205 cc eee $1,322.72 
Interest, Auburn Savings Banks .................2 $ 12.83 
interest ‘ony Investment. och, see ae ee oe 55.00 67.83 
$1.390.55 
Invested in Mortgage Certificate of New York Title and 
Morigabe. ‘Companyneicn. one nee eee $1,000.00 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 20, 1932, 
per ibank-booky oie cu ouch eee iu ena Ae 390.55 
$1.390.55 


Rozert Hastincs Nicuots, Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, 
(Signed) 
S. J. Casz, A. R. Wentz, Auditors. 
The Standing Committees were then asked for reports 


concerning the work of their committees. 
S. J. Case reported in behalf of himself and W. D. Scher- 
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merhorn, as the deputation of the Society appointed in co- 
operation with Dr. John R. Mott to survey the facts pertaining 
to the teaching of church history in the theological seminaries 
of some of the Oriental countries. No further action by the 
Society was called for. 

The election of officers and members of committees was 
the next item of business. The Secretary reported the recom- 
mendations of the Council, and on motion he was instructed 
to cast ballots for these nominees. They were thereupon de- 
clared duly elected to serve for the year 1933. (For the list of 
officers and committee members, see the Minutes of the Coun- 
cil of this same date.) 

The thanks of the Society were voted and ordered sent to 
the President of Union Theological Seminary for the privilege 
of holding this annual meeting under the auspices of the Semi- 
nary, and to Dr. W. W. Rockwell for his services in making 
the arrangements that have contributed so much to the success 
and the pleasure of the meeting. 

At this point President Sweet had to leave and he request- 
ed the Vice-President to take the chair. M. Spinka was request- 
ed to take the Minutes. 

The Society resumed its literary session. The first paper of 
the afternoon was that by Plato Ernest Shaw, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn., his subject being: 
The Greek Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1830- 
1869. Messrs. Spinka and Latourette discussed the paper. 

Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr., of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, read the next paper, the subject being 
National Elements in the Career of Athanasius. The author 
responded to some questions raised by his paper. 

The concluding paper was by Raymond W. Albright, of 
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the Evangelical Theological Seminary, Reading, Pa., the theme 
being The Rise and Early Development of the Evangelical 
Church. Mr. Kieffer discussed one phase of the subject pre- 
sented in the paper. 
On motion the Society adjourned. 
Attest: Frepertck Witi1am LoetscHer, 
Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 27, 1932 


ae Council met at the call of the President, W. W. Sweet, 
in Room 211, Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
at 10 A.M. Besides the President, the following members were 
present: Messrs. Spinka, Nichols, Case, McNeill, Rockwell, 
Wentz, and Loetscher. 

The Minutes of the Council held on December 28, 1931, 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York, were read and 
approved as read. 

The resignations of the following members were accepted 
with regret: Messrs. J. M. Egan, P. J. Furlong, A. H. Hirsch, 
and E. F. Romig. 

The following members were suspended from the roll on 
account of arrears in the payment of dues: Messrs. E. E. S. 
Johnson, A. H. Otis, A. B. Rhinow, H. H. Schaff, P. W. 
Spaude, and H. T. Weiskotten. 

The following persons were duly nominated and elected 
as members of the Society: 

Rey. David M. Cory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rey. Lemuel C. Barnes, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mr. Takeo Yamanaga, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rev. John B. Stoudt, D.D., Allentown, Pa. 

Prof. Alfred H. Sweet, Washington, Pa. 

Prof. Alexander C. Zabriskie, Alexandria, Va. 

Mrs. A. Onstott, 44 John St., New York. 

Prof. John C. Cady, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 
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Prof. Sandford Fleming, Ph.D., Berkeley, Calif. 
Prof. Theodore Hoyer, Concordia Theological Seminary, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

Brother John Lenhart, O.M. Cap., Westerville, Ohio. 

Prof. R. G. McCutchan, Greencastle, Ind. 

Walter B. Posey, Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Maurice C. Latta, Olivet, Mich. 

Rey. F. W. Schaefer, New Britain, Conn. 

Prof. B. H. Pershing, Springfield, Ohio. 

Prof. Gaius Glenn Atkins, Auburn, N. Y. 

Donald W. Riddle, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
O. Gerald Lawson, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 

It was on motion resolved that henceforth libraries be 
treated, not as members of the Society, but only as subscribers 
for the quarterly Church History. 

The Council voted to nominate to the Society the follow- 
ing as officers of the Society for the ensuing year: 

President, Conrad Henry Moehlman; 
Vice-President, Frederick William Loetscher; 
Secretary, Frederick William Loetscher; 
Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols; 

Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka. 

As members of the Council, in addition to the above- 
named offcers, the following Former Presidents: Shirley Jack- 
son Case, William Walker Rockwell, George Warren Rich- 
ards, Winfred Ernest Garrison, Edward Strong Worcester, 
William David Schermerhorn, Abdel Ross Wentz, and Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet. 

As Elected Members of the Council: John Thomas Mc- 
Neill, James Moffatt, and Wilhelm Pauck. 

The Council voted to nominate the following as members 
of the various standing committees of the Society. 
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Editorial Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; M. Spinka, 
F. W. Loetscher, R. H. Nichols. 

Editorial Board: M. Spinka, Managing Editor; R. H. Nichols, 
and C. H. Moehlman, ex officio. 

Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; J. H. 
Horstman, P. N. Garber, the Secretary, the Assistant Sec- 
retary, and the Treasurer. 

Committee on Endowment: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; O. 
H. Pannkoke, H. B. Washburn, W. W. Sweet, E. S. 
Worcester, and P. V. Norwood. 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. Nich- 
ols, Chairman; K. D. Macmillan and G. W. Richards. 
Research Committee (as appointed at the last Western Meet- 

ing): W. W. Sweet, Chairman; Messrs. C. E. Schneider, 

Cornett, Deems, Harkness, Moehlman, Batten, Buckler, 

Riegler, R. H. Johnson Fritschel. Kerschner, Goodloe, 

Garber, Troxel, J. J. Raun, and Schafer (cooperating). 

It was voted to discontinue the Committee on Financing 
the Publications of the Society, in view of the policy of se- 
curing subscribers for the Church History quarterly. 

The question as to the time when the final volume of our 
Papers should be published was referred to the Editorial Com- 
mittee. 

On motion, the Council adjourned till 2 p.m. 

The Council reconvened at the call of President Sweet at 
about 2:15 p.m. In addition to the President the following 
members were present: McNeill, Spinka, Nichols, Rockwell, 
Loetscher, Wentz, and Case. 

M. Spinka read a report in behalf of the Editorial Board, 
calling attention to various features of the Board’s work dur- » 
ing this first year of service in publishing the Church History. 
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On motion of M. Spinka, it was resolved that when a 
subscriber for Church History is in arrears for two issues, the 
quarterly shall no longer be sent to him. 

On motion of M. Spinka, it was voted to appropriate the 
sum of $620 for the year 1933 to defray the expenses of pub- 
lishing the magazine. 

W. W. Sweet reported in regard to the program which 
he, in conjunction with other members of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, drew up for the joint session of the Society and the 
American Historical Association at Toronto, Canada, for De- 
cember 27-29, 1932. 

It was moved and carried that the Minutes of the Coun- 
cil and the Society up to the time of the publication of the 
concluding volume of our Papers be published in this book. 

On motion the Council adjourned till after the meeting 
of the Society at the afternoon session. 

The Council met again at 5:30 o’clock. In the absence of 
the President, C. H. Moehlman, the Vice-President, F. W. 
Loetscher, took the chair. A quorum was present. 

On motion of M. Spinka the Council gave authority to the 
Editorial Board to act in the matter of the proposed publica- 
tion of “Studies in Church History” under the auspices of the 
Society, but without involving the Society in any financial ob- 
ligations. 

The question as to where the next annual meeting on the 
26th of December shall be held was referred to the Editorial 
Committee with power to act. 

On motion the Council adjourned to meet at the call of 
the President. 

Attest: Freperick W. Loerscuer, Secretary. 


THE NINTH SPRING MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, MARCH, 1933 


Fe American Society of Church History held its ninth 
spring meeting at Butler University, The Marott Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on Monday and Tuesday, March 27 and 
28, 1933. 

The meeting was opened by President C. H. Moehlman 
at 2:45 p.M., W. D. Schermerhorn offering the opening prayer. 
There were forty members and guests present. 

The first paper was read by the President, Conrad H. 
Moehlman, on the subject of the Origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed. He was immediately followed by John S. Higgins, 
whose paper dealt with Ultramontanism of St. Boniface. 

Thereupon the meeting was adjourned for the purpose 
of permitting a photographer to take a picture of the whole 
group as desired by our hosts. 

Upon re-assembling, the Society listened to a paper by 
Carl E. Schneider on the Social Origins of Calvinism in Ger- 
many. Thereupon all three papers were open for discussion, 
in which quite a number participated. 

The dinner at which the members and visitors were guests 
of Butler University was held in the Hunter’s Lodge of the 
Marott Hotel. President Walter Scott Athearn of Butler Uni- 
versity acted as toastmaster and after a few cordial words of 
welcome called upon a number of those present for short 
speeches. 

At eight o’clock the regular session of the Society was 
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resumed and the president called upon Shirley Jackson Case 
to read his paper on the Service of History to Theology. After 
the reading of this paper a business meeting was held, at which 
the report of the Research Committee was presented by its 
chairman, W. W. Sweet. After a short discussion of this re- 
port the president appointed as the Nominating Committee 
Messrs. Schermerhorn, Sweet, and Garrison. 

On Tuesday, March 28, the meeting reconvened at 9:00 
A.M. at Butler University, Frederick D. Kershner presiding. 
The first paper was by Paul H. Eller on the Rise of New Ger- 
man Churches in Pennsylvania, 1800-1815. It was followed by 
a paper by Q. Breen on Domine Eberhardus Bogardus. The 
last paper was by R. G. McCutchan on the American Church 
Music Composers of the Early Nineteenth Century. The read- 
ing of the papers was followed by a lively discussion. 

At the business meeting which followed the conclusion 
of the program the Nominating Committee reported as fol- 
lows: 


Program Committee: 
Messrs. F. W. Buckler, Chairman 
A. W. Nagler 
W. Pauck 
Research Committee: 
Messrs. F. W. Buckler for Ohio 
J. S. Cornett for Kansas 
D. S. Troxell for Kentucky ( (cooperating) 
C. S. Schneider for Missouri 
G. A. Riegler for Minnesota 
R. E. E. Harkness for Eastern Pennsylvania 
R. H. Johnson for Western Pennsylvania 
J. M. Batten for Tennessee 
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H. Moehlman for New York 
J. Fritschel for Iowa 
D. Kershner for Indiana 
W. Goodloe for Texas 
P. M. Garber for North Carolina 
J. J. Raun for Nebraska 
M. M. Deems 

The report of the committee was accepted and the nomi- 
nees were elected. 

A communication from Charles S$. MacFarland, urging 
the Society to take steps to further the study of Church Unity, 
was read in the meeting. 

An invitation to entertain the Society at its next Spring 
meeting was received from Professor F. W. Buckler in behalf 
of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology and was grate- 
fully accepted. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to Butler University for 
its very generous hospitality, the meeting was adjourned. 
MatrHew Spinka, Assistant Secretary. 


C. 
G. 
F. 
R. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, MARCH 27, 1933 


HE Council met at the call of the President, C. H. Moehl- 
man, at the Hotel Marott, Indianapolis, Ind., at 8:00 Pp. M. 

Besides the President the following members were present: 

Messrs. Case, Schermerhorn, Garrison, Pauck, McNeill, Sweet, 

and Spinka. The following persons were duly nominated and 

elected as members of the Society: 

Prof. Edwin E. Aubrey, Faculty Exchange, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Prof. Pierce Butler, Harper Memorial Library, M18, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. W. C. Emhardt, Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Prof. David J. Evans, Th.D., 70 Beverly Street, Rochester, 
New York. 

Dr. Paul Hutchinson, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 5757 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. Albert John Ramaker, D.D., 11 Tracy Street, Rochester, 
New York. 

Prof. Theodore L. Trost, M.A., 446 Rockingham Street, Roch- 
ester Noy. 

Rev. Herman C. Weber, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

Prof. L. G. Vander Velde, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 
In response to the request of the treasurer, Dr. Robert 

Hastings Nichols, for authority to allow a reduction of the 
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rate of interest on the New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany certificates from 5” to 4%, the Council voted to grant to 
the Committee on the Investment of the Endowment Funds 
authority to do so. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Schermerhorn, Hutch- 
inson, and McNeill, was appointed to investigate the possi- 
bility of using moving pictures for the spreading of interest in 
Church History; this committee is free to codpt the services 
of an expert, if it deems such action necessary. 

The request of Charles S. MacFarland, asking the Society 
to take the initiative in furthering the study of Christian Unity, 
was considered, but the Council did not see its way clear to 
undertake the project. It was decided to read the substance of 
Doctor MacFarland’s appeal at the meeting of the Society. 

Attest: MarrHew Spinxa, Assistant Secretary. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE SOCIETY, DECEMBER 26-27, 1933 


HE American Society of Church History held its twenty- 
ies annual meeting in Welch Hall of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, New York, on Tuesday, De- 
cember 26-27, 1933. 


MORNING SESSION 

In the absence of President C. H. Moehlman, Vice- 
President Frederick W. Loetscher called the meeting to order 
at 11:45 and opened the meeting with a prayer. Assistant Sec- 
retary Spinka was asked to act as secretary. 

The following members were present: F. W. Loetscher, 
R. H. Nichols, W. W. Sweet, J. T. McNeill, R. Fortenbaugh, 
S. J. Case, M. Spinka, W. W. Rockwell, E. R. Hardy, Jr., 
T. L. Harris, C. C. Richardson, T. C. Pears, Jr. Besides these 
there were three guests, President Reed and Messrs. C. R. 
Gregory and D. Matteef. 

In the absence of Professor L. R. Loomis who could not 
be present on account of illness, it was proposed that Professor 
Sweet read a paper written by Miss R. M. Andrews on the 
Slavery Views of a Northern Prelate. After the reading of the 
paper the following participated in discussion: Messrs. Forten- 
baugh, Nichols, Hardy, Sweet and Rockwell. 

After appointing R. H. Nichols to lead the discussion of 
the papers on the afternoon program, the meeting was ad- 
journed for luncheon in the Silliman Club House. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Society reassembled. at 2:30 in Welch Hall, Vice- 
President Loetscher still being in the chair on account of the 
indisposition of President Moehlman. During this session 32 
members and guests were present. The first paper of the after- 
noon was that of J.T. McNeill on Anglicanism on the Eve of 
the Oxford Movement. It was followed by a paper of the 
Reverend T. L. Harris on The Conception of Authority in the 
Oxford Movement and the presentation of this theme was 
concluded by Gaius Glenn Atkins with his paper on the In- 
fluence of the Oxford Movement. After the reading of these 
papers R. H. Nichols led the discussion by summing up the 
salient points; it was participated in by Messrs. Hardy, Har- 
ris, Loetscher, McNeill, Moehlman and Rockwell. Thereupon 
the meeting was adjourned for dinner held in the Silliman 
Club House at 6:30, R. H. Nichols acting as toastmaster. 

After the dinner the toastmaster extended to the mem- 
bers of the Society and guests hearty greetings in behalf of 
the Auburn Theological Seminary, and called upon Messrs. 
Case, Rockwell, Sweet, and President Reed of the Seminary 
for short remarks. Thereupon President Moehlman read his 
presidential address on Christianization of Interest, which was 
discussed extensively. 

Attest: MatrHew Spinka, Assistant Secretary. 


BUSINESS SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
In the absence of the President, C. H. Moehlman, who 
had to leave early in the morning, Vice-President Loetscher 
called the meeting to order, in Room 1, Welch Hall, Auburn 
Theological Seminary, at 9:10 a.m. In order that he might 
the better perform his duties as Secretary, the chairman called 
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upon the former President, W. W. Sweet, to preside. Fifteen 
members and a few guests were present. 

The Minutes of the last annual meeting and those of the 
last spring meeting were read and approved as read. 

The Society listened to the report of the Council as given 
by the Secretary, and adopted all its recommendations, in- 
cluding those pertaining to the election of officers and mem- 
bers of standing committees for the year 1934. The Secretary 
was instructed to cast a ballot for the election of all the nomi- 
nees, and they were thereupon declared by the chair to have 
been duly elected. (For the list of the newly elected, see the 
Minutes of the Council of December 26, 1933.) 

R. H. Nichols having called attention to the fact that 
F, W. Loetscher had declined re-election as Secretary after 
having completed sixteen years of service in that office, it 
was voted that a committee be appointed to draw up a suitable 
minute concerning his administration of this office. R. H. 
Nichols was appointed as the committee. 

H. W. Schneider was appointed to draw up a resolution of 
thanks to Auburn Theological Seminary for its kind hospi- 
tality to the Society on this occasion. 

Treasurer Nichols submitted his annual report. It was in 
printed form, and as it had already been approved by the 
Council, it was now accepted and approved by the Society. 
It is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CyurcH History FoR THE YEAR DECEMBER 21, 1932 TO 


DECEMBER IQ, 1933 
I. CURRENT FUNDS 
A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 
Receipts 
Balance'on hand, December 26, 1932)... +. voaeeaeec. cues $1,367.01 
Membership dues) al Ge renee eee eee 609.97 
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Wi iacellaneoust TeGets heck one has be ks bac cwecenver 15.18 
Preemie TLOM) MAGAZINE oa. wcks oa blew mh vin oh aoe ee 294.30 
bales of Studies in Church History .....5.00. 065000555 ms00.05 
Authors’ payments for publication .............. 0000000: 695.61 
Potalatekc as Rae RR RE ee Pea Ay sal bas eta RS 58 12072 
Disbursements 
Expenses of management of ‘Society ...........csecee00: $ 225.92 
Publucation: of ‘Charch#Histoty. 2o.i6... 16 dis eens ees ‘ 636.66 
Publications ot. Studies? = 5.5% fase S cles hare ene eet etic ere Pee O08.10 
Rite aa aeRO PR Ks tom caine Wak cna GeO er eee $1,955.68 
Cash on hand, December 18, 1933 
National Bank of Auburn, checking account, 
per Dank statement” 6.86 0205 0788 22 $ 202.04 
National Bank of Auburn, interest account, 
Per PankshHookse aes eae circ esate 1215.00 1,417.04 
$3,372-72 
B. GENERAL FuNDS AND MAGAZINE 
Receipts 
Dues for Active Memberships 
TOZO—E 3s MCMIDEKS bene Recs. s's)s18.5 br0.¢ $ 8.48 
TOST——9 GO Mem DELS uc ee gre ose ws ous 17.49 
HO S2——iat A UM CMIDELS else i dni nisin eet 42.00 
1933—169 members .............. 507.00 
TO34—| Tomember o..5 400000005 3.00 
Dues for Sustaining Memberships 
TO23——F oO memberseaies ces sien sere 20.00 
Dues for Library Memberships 
EOS2—— | A MEMVETS eras 4 eie\oe =< ... 12.00 $609.97 
Retund sor OVerpavatlen tts ciciisinie chelsioenis ners = 18 
TS aT ke ITUCe NES tHe ye See cel eeiess oe vistaves hacatyaie erasers .. 15.00 $ 625.15 
Subscriptions to Church History ............... $287.05 
Salemotmexttal COPIES is .cu)c ci» wielaclssiaina elas siete Piet Qie5 
PAA VeTtisin Olen phpaelatioe acsnaroals,+ stereo. Sate ee 5200 294.30 
Motal of Receipts ....4.<2 Se eC: renin, Meta fetes *$ 919.45 


*In this total, $919.45, there are $9 remitted in checks which later were returned from 
banks at the time of the bank holiday. For this amount the National Bank of Auburn 
charged the Society’s account; see the item “Returned checks’ in Disbursements. 
Second payments were made in, the places of these checks. The amount of money 
actually received was therefore $910.45. The total of Disbursements, $862.58, is also 
more by $9 than the money actually paid out. 
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Disbursements 
Management of Society 

Postage ocr: ae.o toeets aon ears $22.32 
Telephone tolls and telegrams .......... 7.35 
Express ocharges aanueeiirciccl mere cetmae 1.03 
Printing? Winn oe actrsubem atic eeieionpen eter 35-40 
Stationery and esuppliesumncr ee eee cee Dt 05 
Stenopraphic servicesi’.-see ses teenie cic 75.00 
Fee to Conference of Historical Societies 1.00 
Returned achecksipsereecik acre eine 9.00 
Postage for Secretary... 2. sees cece 12.31 
Stenographic services and postage for 

Membership Committee ........... 9.50 
Hederaletax on. checksmeneeeeete eee eer .86 
Printing—Western meeting ........... 41.00 $ 225.92 


Publication of Church History 
Printing and distribution, Mennonite Publishing 





House eee oes tiene erent $443.50 
Postage tah csne Soleo ie eet SR eee 43.20 
Telephone tolls and telegrams ................. 8.40 
Expressecharpes 140 cs eee cha ene 39 
Dtationeryeand supplies mem yee ere reer 5.45 
Printing ® Sacdets boas wa eae ee eee 32.59 
Stenographic services .....i.i.s5et.s+ es oo 87.00 
Binding er, 2 54. cteeteheneee oie een ibiee eee ancien rete 3.90 
Petty cash for managing editor .........+....- 12.23 $ 636.66 
Lotal of< Disbursementsia0 cs oiec ks ue ee ee $ 862.58 
C. Srupies 1n Cuurcu History 
Receipts 
Sales of Vols. I and II (including postage) ...... $390.65 
Authors’ payments for publication ............. 695.61 $1,086.26 
Disbursements ve ae 
Expenses of series, printing and postage ........ $ 20.79 
Pablicxtionvoty-V ol. I csc uak oe oe eee 339.63 
Publications of: Vel.“ Nw ca cont eke echoes 355.98 


Advertising and selling Vol. I, charged to author 75.41 
Advertising and selling Vol. II, charged to author 40.98 
Settlement with author of Vol. I .......¢..... 260.31 1,093.10 


Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 
Total of fund, December 20,°1932 J... 52. 4 ¢oeeseu cn cele $1,390.55 
Interest .Galanvestment ics. Suen ee ace ee ee 15.00 
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ENterese, AMOUR. SAVINSEL DAM) oy.s cc Fis vee vse ated 2 alge ole 12.88 


; $1.418.43 
Invested in Mortgage Certicate of New York Title 

anda Vionteares Companviten n oilscmmiice nie seid eats 1000.00 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, Dec. 20, 1933, per bank book 418.43 


Total of fund)) December 207. 1933) .<6506 sos 53s os va $1,418.43 
Rozsert Hastines Nicuots, Treasurer. 


The following action was taken on a motion duly made 
and seconded: Resolved, That when we adjourn, we adjourn 
to meet for the spring meeting, 1934, at Oberlin, Ohio. 

The Society then took a brief recess before it reconvened 
for the last session. 

Attest: FREDERICK W. LoeTscHER, Secretary. 


LITERARY SESSION, DECEMBER 27 


The literary session of the Society was resumed at 10:15. 
President Loetscher called upon vice-president McNeill to 
preside for he himself had to leave. The first paper was pre- 
sented by D. J. Fleming on Forward Looking Issues in Mod- 
ern Missions. This was followed by a paper by R. E. Diffen- 
dorfer on Missions as a Function of the Local Church. The 
presentation of the missionary theme was concluded with a 
paper by W. D. Schermerhorn which. was read in the absence 
of the author by A. G. Baker. It was entitled The Significance 
to Church History of the Change from the ign ey to the 
Permanent in Foreign Missions. 

Discussion of these papers was led by S. J. Case and was 
participated in by Messrs. Fleming, Atkins, Diffendorfer, and 
Baker. 

As a result of the discussion it was 
VOTED: To appoint a committee to present the cause of the 

study of church history of the newer churches to 
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the meeting of the Missionary Council at Oxford 
next year; this committee is also to study ways and 
means to prepare a church history textbook which 
would meet the needs of the newer churches. 


VOTED: That this committee consist of Messrs. S. J. Case, 
chairman, R. E. Diffendorfer, D. J. Fleming, and 
K. Latourette. 


VOTED: That W. W. Rockwell be appointed to present an 
appeal to the various mission boards assembled at 
the Foreign Missions Conference at Garden City, 
New York, on January 2-3, 1934, suggesting to 
them the need of preserving in safe places mission- 
ary material which would serve as sources for his- 
torical study. 


VOTED: To adopt the report of R. H. Nichols in apprecia- 
tion of the services of F. W. Loetscher as Secretary 
of the Society. The report is as follows: 

The American Society of Church History hears 
with great regret that its Secretary, the Reverend 
Professor F. W. Loetscher, D.D., desires to relin- 
quish his office. Dr. Loetscher has been Secretary 
of the Society since 1917. He has performed the 
multifarious duties of the office with exemplary 
fidelity and accuracy and with zeal for the interests 
of the Society and with a personal friendliness 
which has endeared him to the members. Besides 
carrying the proper work, of the Secretary, he has 
as a member of the Editorial Committee arranged 
very interesting and valuable programs for the an- 
nual meetings of the Society and has supervised 
the publication of the volumes of Papers which are 
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a credit to the Society. The Society expresses to Dr. 
Loetscher its earnest gratitude for his large contri- 
bution to its interests over many years. 


VOTED: To adopt the report of H. W. Schneider, expressive 
of the Society’s most cordial thanks for the hospi- 
tality afforded by the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Adjourned to reassemble at the call of the President. 
Attest: MaTrHEw Spinka, Assistant Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 26, 1933 


HE Council met at the call of the President, Conrad Henry 
Moehlman, in the Faculty Room, Morgan Hall, Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., on Tuesday ee 

December 26, 1933, at 9 P.M. 

The following members were present: C. H. WMnehihees 

W. W. Rockwell, J. T. McNeill, F. W. Loetscher, R. H. 

Nichols, M. Spinka, W. W. Sweet, and S. J. Case. 

The Minutes of the meetings of December 27, 1932, and 
of March 27, 1933 were read and approved as read. 
The Council voted to accept with regret the resignations 

of the following members: R. D. Bird, C. W. Heathcote, W. 

J. Hinke, P. E. Kretzman, E. W. Miller, P. C. Warren, and 

G. U. Wenner. 

The following persons were duly nominated and elected 
to the membership of the Society: 

Rev. T. L. Harris, Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany, 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. Thomas C. Pears, Jr., Department of History, Office of 
the General Assembly, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Henry Doebely, B.D., 14 Blaesistrasse, Hoengg, Zch., Switzer- 
land. 

Cyril Richardson, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Prof. Daniel J. Fleming, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 
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Prof. Frederick A. Schilling, Walla Walla, Washington. 
Prof. Charles A. Pardee, Southern Illinois Teachers College, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Rev. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, D.D., Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Mernedite Episcopal Church, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Prof. Henry Schaeffer, Ph.D., D.D., Chicago Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Maywood, Ill. 

Prof. P. H. Buehring, Evangelical Lutheran Sane Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Rev. Milo Filipi, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Prof. Edwin P. Booth, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Archibald G. Baker, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Prof. Henry K. Rowe, Newton Highlands, Vee 

Dr. Amos B. Hulen, 786 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. M. M. Fisher, Durham, N. C. 

Mr. Walter Walker Rankin, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Mr. Royden J. Mott, The Graduate School, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mr. Edward Smith, Jr., Auburn Cade Seminary, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

Elmer E. S. Johnson, having made up his arrears, was 
reinstated as a member of the Society. 

The following members were dropped on account of 
arrears: J. F. Moore, R. N. Brooks. 

The Council voted to recommend to the Society the elec- 
tion of the following members as officers of the Society for 
the next year: 

President, Frederick William Loetscher; 

Vice-President, John Thomas McNeill; 

Secretary, Abdel Ross Wentz; 
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Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols; 

Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka. 

In the absence of Doctor Wentz and the uncertainty as to 
his acceptance of the Secretaryship, it was resolved that in the 
case of his declinature Doctor Spinka be Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary for 1934. 

The Council voted to nominate as members of the Coun- 
cil, in addition to the officers mentioned, the following Former 
Presidents: William Walker Rockwell, George Warren Rich- 
ards, Winifred Ernest Garrison, Edward Strong Worcester, 
William David Schermerhorn, William Warren Sweet, Con- 
rad Henry Moehlman; and the following members of the 
Society: Wilhelm Pauck, Roland Herbert Bainton, Shirley 
Jackson Case. 

The Council voted to make the rollasases recommenda- 
tions concerning the Standing Committees: 

(1) That the following committees be discharged: the 
Committee on Endowment and the Committee on Financing 
Publications. 

(2) That the remaining Committees be constituted as fol- 
lows for the year 1934: 

Editorial and Program Committee: C. H. Moehlman, Chair- 
man; M. Spinka, the Secretary, the Treasurer. 

Editorial Board: M. Spinka, Managing Editor; R. H. Nichols 
and F. W. Loetscher, ex officio. 

Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, eRe Corie 
Schneider, P. N. Garber, the Secretary, the A nt Sec- 
retary, the Treasurer. 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. 
Nichols, Chairman; G. W. Richards, H. B. Washburn. 

Committee on Program for the Spring Meeting: F. W. Buck- 
ler, Chairman; A. W. Nagler, W. Pauck. 
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Research Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; Messrs. C. E. 
Schneider, Cornett, Deems, Harkness, Moehlman, Bat- 
ten, Buckler, Riegler, R. H. Johnson, Fritschel, Kershner, 
Goodloe, Garber, Raun (Troxel, cooperating). 

The Council authorized the Editorial and Program Com- 
mittee to appoint a Committee on Local Arrangements for 
the next meeting in December, when the place thereof shall 
have been determined. 

It was resolved that the question of the publication of 
Volume IX, the proposed concluding volume of the Second 
Series of Papers, be referred to the Editorial and Program 
Committee, with power to act, it being understood that Dr. 
Rockwell’s paper on “The Aims and Needs of the American 
Society of Church History” be not included in this volume. 

In response to an inquiry from Conyears Read, in behalf 
of the American Historical Association, concerning the pos- 
sibility of holding a joint meeting of the two bodies in 1934, 
the following action was taken: Resolved, that the Council 
recommend to the Society that the Society hold a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., jointly with the American Historical As- 
sociation in 1934. 

The following was adopted: Resolved, that Dr. Rockwell’ s 
paper on “The Aims and Needs of the American Society of 
Church History” be published as an extra number of Church 
History, subject to the approval of the Editorial Board, the 
cost of the number to be paid out of the funds of the Society. 

Dr. Spinka read a report in behalf of the Editorial Board, 
recommending (1) that the quarterly be increased from 64 to 
80 pages; and (2) that the appropriation to this Board for 
Church History for 1934 be increased to $695. The report with 
its recommendations was adopted. The report was ordered to 


be kept on file. 
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The Treasurer, Robert H. Nichols, submitted his annual 
report in printed form for distribution among the members of 
the Society. He called attention to special features of this re- 
port in printed form for distribution among the members of 
the Society. He called attention to special features of this re- 
port, and after due consideration the report was accepted and 
approved. 

Dr. W. W. Sweet reported in behalf of the special com- 
mittee appointed at the spring meeting of 1933 (consisting, be- 
sides himself, of Messrs. Spinka and Case), for the purpose of 
reporting on the work of the Society to the Secretary of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and Doctor Sweet 
read the communication of the said Secretary, no action by 
the Society being called for. 

On motion, the Council adjourned to meet at the call of 
the President. 

Attest: Freperick Wiiarm Loetscuer, Secretary. 
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Union Theological Seminary in the City of New York 


(Based on the Presidential address, read December 27, 1926.) 


o cHoose for the theme of the presidential address Riva 

PRESUPPOSITIONS IN THE WRITING oF CHuRCH History 1s 
not to whet the knife. There is no scandal among contempo- 
rary church historians in America. In the course of time, 
through cooperation, such as is organized by this Society, we 
are tending to develop views more comprehensive and less pre- 
judiced than those which characterized the church historians of 
one or two centuries ago. We are endeavoring to study and 
describe the phenomena of organized religion in our American 
past, in all other lands, and throughout all the Christian cen- 
turies; and to make our survey properly scientific. 

Men of all sorts of religious views belong to our Society ; 
therefore we must constantly strive for perfect fairness. We 
grant to every one of our members the privilege of stating 
freely the results of his investigations, and of expressing his 
personal convictions; but to command real respect these con- 
victions should be reached by methods that are clearly under- 
stood. 

BIAS IS VERY WIDESPREAD 

The greatest enemy to the realization of the ideal of ob- 

jectivity is Bras. The curious thing about it is that no man 
3 
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likes to admit, even to himself, that he is biased; but I suspect 
that practically all of us actually are biased. An old Scotch 
woman was asked how many of the elect there are now upon 
the earth. She replied: “Michty few.” She was pressed again 
with the question: “How many of the elect are there now 
upon the earth?” She said: “Well, there used to be three, 
masel’ and Jock and the meenister; but noo Jock’s deed, and 
I’m no verra sure o’ the meenister.” Therefore your president 
hesitates to assert that even he himself is free from bias. 


PROTESTANT BIAS ADMITTED 


Your president comes of a family that has been Protestant 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth, and in New England since 
1630. Yet during his course at Harvard College he became in- 
terested in Newman and Catholicism; later he studied for 
years the history and to some extent the law of the Church of 
Rome. Rejecting its distinctive fundamental assumptions, he 
admires the logical structure of its theology and of its code of 
canon law. If he illustrates the problems created by presuppo- 
sitions, by introducing a disproportionate amount of evidence 
drawn from Roman Catholic authors, it is not because he is 
ignorant of the fact that plenty of similar evidence can also be 
found by scrutinizing the writings of Protestant or rationalistic 
historians. The careful training in dogmatic theology and in 
canon law which the Roman Catholic leaders have had, has 
led some of them to formulate with perfect clarity the intel- 
lectual presuppositions on which they operate when they write 
church history. That which seems to many of their hostile crit- 
ics to be bias is to those trained in that faith the inevitable and 
logical working out of the twin affirmations on which the 
papal throne rests, infallibility and jurisdiction. 
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As a disciple of Ranke, your president wishes merely to 
describe a situation, and let others praise or blame. 


CAN A HISTORIAN BE AN IMPARTIAL JUDGE? 

What is bias? In its most common signification bias means 
prejudice,—that quality which should exclude a man from 
serving on a jury because he has already made up his mind as 
to the facts of the case. Unfortunately each historical investi- 
gator has to combine in his own person a whole series of func- 
tions which in the law courts are distributed among individu- 
als actuated by motives of professional rivalry. The historian 
has to be an attorney who must find his witnesses and exam- 
ine them; he must be the interpreter who translates their 
statements into a language which all can understand; he must 
be the judge who declares the law in regard to the admissi- 
bility of evidence; and he must be the jury which decides as to 
the facts and pronounces the verdict. These four functions mod- 
ern American law distributes among as many persons or 
groups; but the historian operates still on the basis of medizval 
procedure, where one man, an examining judge, working with- 
out a jury, performed all these functions, often to the mis- 
carriage of justice. Of course that system secured convictions 
far more effectively and rapidly than do some of our present 
courts; but it put too much power into the hands of one man. 
Each of us historians occupies at present a position analogous 
to that of the medieval judge,—truly a “perilous seat.” The 
danger is that through bias we pronounce mistaken verdicts. 


BIAS OFTEN BETRAYS ITSELF IN THE SELECTION OF THEMES 
One may choose a theme for one or more of a dozen rea- 
sons: because fresh material is available; because it interests the 
author, because the writer thinks that a book on that subject 
will be useful or do good; because the publisher thinks that 
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such a volume will sell. The very fact that a man chooses to 
write on a certain topic implies a strong interest on his part. 
He who perseveres in historical research on any topic inevitably 
finds that the mere revolving of his mind in any given field 
tends to induce in it strong currents of interest. In many cases 
he becomes anxious to persuade people that something is so, 
which they are loth to admit. The moment argumentation en- 
ters into historical writing, at that instant run up the danger 
signal: beware of bias. 

In certain types of historical writing bias is inevitably la- 
tent. When one writes a biography, by the very fact that he 
makes one individual central in his presentation, he exagger- 
ates the importance of that individual among the individual’s 
contemporaries. The artistic tendency to subordinate detail and 
to put the subject of the biography into the very centre of the 
canvas makes him stand out in prominence that is unreal. 


BIAS FREQUENTLY SHOWS ITSELF IN THE INCLUSION OR OMISSION 
OF PARTICULAR FACTS 


History rarely attempts to reproduce all that is known 
about a given person or subject, for much is too trivial and 
pedestrian. Newspapers often tend to select the novel, the sen- 
sational, the startling, as having “publicity value,” as expressed 
in the old adage: It is not news if a dog bites a man; it is news 
if the man bites the dog. 

When, however, the tooth of time has gnawed away most 
of the records, be they the chronicles of courts or “the short and 
simple annals of the poor,” then one treasures the tiniest and 
driest of fragments. This is particularly the case in ancient or 
biblical history, where we rummage the sands of Oxyrhynchus 
to unearth a papyrus tax receipt of two thousand years ago; for 
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so much has already been lost or forgotten that the fragments 
must be conserved, all of them. 


In the territory of modern history, however, we often suf- 
fer not from scarcity of sources but from an embarrassment 
of riches. We are confronted by a dozen accounts of the same 
event, by ponderous tomes of competing records concerning 
brief crises such as the outbreak of the Great War. Except in 
dealing with obscure persons or points, the writers on modern 
history need must select. Goethe said: In der Beschrinkung 
zeigt sich der Meister; but in all self-imposed literary or artistic 
limitation, there dwells the charm and there lurks the peril of 
subjectivity. 

Purposeful selection may involve one kind of suppressio 
veri. No one cares if the truth suppressed is non-essential; but 
one grows indignant over systematic whitewashing to preserve 
prestige. In the year 1883 “Pope Leo XIII gave his cordial 
assent to Cardinal Manning’s proposition that ‘If the Evan- 
gelist did not conceal the sin and fall of Judas, neither ought 
we to conceal the sins of Bishops and other personages.’ The 
Pope, in his conversation with Cardinal Manning, reprobated 
the vicious system of suppressing or glossing over facts in his- 
tory, sacred or profane, or in the lives of men, Saints or sinners, 
as repugnant to truth and justice, and in the long run, as detri- 
mental to the spiritual interests of the Church." 





. 16. S. Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, vol. II, New York. 1896, 755 n. 1. See also John E. E. Dalberg 
Acton, first baron Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, 
London, 1909, p. 470: “The human element in ecclesiastical administra- 
tion endeavors to keep itself out of sight, and to deny its own existence, 
in order that it may obtain the unquestioning submission which authority 
naturally desires, and may preserve that halo of infallibility which the 
twilight of opinion enables it to assume.” 
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ENDEAVORING TO EDIFY, HISTORIANS OFTEN MANIFEST BIAS 

Cicero exclaimed: “Historia vero testis temporum, lux 
veritatis, vita memoriae, magistra vitae, nuntia vetustatis, qua 
voce alia nisi oratoris immortalitaticommendatur?”” As “teacher 
of living,” history frequently instructs by examples, and is usu- 
ally edifying. The theory of rewards and penalties involves not 
merely the tracing of causes and effects (“genetic history”) but 
also the pointing out of the lessons of the past (“pragmatic 
history”), which itself presupposes some sort of philosophy of 
history. The weakness of most moralizing on history is that it 
presupposes a knowledge of human motives, which at best are 
complex, hard to determine, and conditioned often by physical 
and cultural factors which the moralist, who usually centres his 
attention on the human will, is likely to overlook.* 

An instructive example of pragmatic history has been fur- 
nished to all church historians by the Deuteronomistic histor- 
ians of Israel.* 





2De oratore, lib. II, cap. 9: M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera rhetorica 
recognovit Gulielmus Friedrich, vol. I1, Lipsiae 1902, p. 75. 


3See Ernst Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode and der 
Geschichtsphilosophie, 5. Aufl., Leipzig 1908, p. 29. 


4“Every king was tested by the norm of exclusive loyalty to Jahveh 
and of worshipping only at the sole legitimate sanctuary at Jerusalem. 
The history of three centuries was viewed in the light of one great re- 
ligious principle.” Yet “it was the beginning of that development which 
subordinated history to religion and led to the historical constructions in 
which facts were made to substantiate dogma.” Thus in Judges, 3:7-12 
“Dogma rules again. The political and economic forces are entirely sub- 
ordinated. Secondary causes are neglected. Religion is the sole cause of 
all: God is jealously watching over the fidelity of His people and pun- 
ishes or delivers in accordance with Israel’s behavior.” (Julius A. Bew- 
er, The Literature of the Old Testament in Its Historical Development, 
New York, 1922, pp. 215 and 230). The case, however, seems clearest 
in the Deuteronomist’s redaction of the Book of Joshua: “He under- 
scored and exaggerated the complete extermination, since it was in har- 
mony with the law of Deuteronomy which commanded the absolute ex- 
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BIAS OF THE WILL 

Bias may affect various aspects of the personality. If we 
use the time-worn division into intellect, emotions, and will, 
we become most quickly conscious of the existence in others 
of bias of the will. The poet described a very familiar situation, 
when he wrote: 


A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


Matthew Henry the commentator wisely remarked: “None so 
blind as those that will not see.” 

The merchant of ideas frequently meets such “sales- 
resistance.” High-pressure salesmanship may even bring on a 
reaction; for the convictions of unwilling converts are apt to 
crack and snap. 

When, however, what William James’ called “the will to 
believe” is present, one may slide with increasing momentum 
from skepticism into faith, and even into credulity; the word 
credulity denoting a position which you yourself later reject. 
The entire process of the will to believe may be perfectly hon- 
est; should one later find the “faith” thus attained to be mere 
illusion, he may regard the case as one of error, not of fraud. 

BIAS TREATED AS UNINTENTIONAL 

Bias is usually treated as unintentional and therefore dis- 
tinguished sharply from intentional acts such as lying, bearing 
false witness, falsifying or forging documents. The biased man 
tirpation of the inhabitants of Canaan. As a hearty believer in this theory 
he told the story of the conquest as he thought it must have happened. 
Here the facts were made to conform to a preconceived theory. Dogma 
mastered history.” (Ibid., p. 228.—See also George F. Moore, in En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica, ed. T. K. Cheyne and J. S. Black, vol. II, New 
York, 1901, 2079-2080.) 


5The Will to Believe, and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy, 
New York, 1897. 
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is considered good but mistaken; his offense is called not fraud 
but error. Yet in a world open on the one side to the incursions 
of mountebanks and hypocrites, and on the other to scientific 
explorations by psychologists, it sometimes happens that "tis but 
a hair divides honest error from self-deception, and that from 
fraud. The distinction is in the presence or absence of the in- 
tention to deceive; and every canonist knows how hard it is to 
prove intention. 

The Character Education Inquiry conducted by Drs. Hugh 
Hartshorne and Mark A. May, for Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in coéperation with the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, has investigated cheating among school 
children. Its “preliminary analysis of deception” suggests mo- 
tives which might affect also adult writers on history: revenge, 
jealousy or envy, aggressive greed, defense tendencies, compen- 
satory tendencies, loyalty to friends, or loyalty to a cause such 
as a church.°® 

In the present address we shall omit from consideration 
conscious “dishonesty,” though we are quite aware that Hart- 
shorne and May have shown “that neither deceit nor its oppo- 
site, ‘honesty’ are unified character traits, but rather specific 
functions of life situations. Most children will deceive in cer- 
tain situations and not in others.”’ On that basis one might 
well proceed to criticize an assumption, fundamental to the 
present paper, namely the applicability here of the distinction 
between fraud and error; but the present writer is not in a 
position to work out the psychological investigations involved. 


BIAS OF THE EMOTIONS 
Emotional bias is too familiar to need description. It 1s so 





8H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit, Book I, New 
York, Macmillan, 1928, 403f. 
‘Ihid., 411. 
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quickly aroused that the designing readily call it forth in 
others. How easy it is for a demagogue to mask his sophistries 
and even his misdeeds behind a camouflage of patriotic fervor. 
There is sometimes a kernel of truth in the ponderous Dr. 
Johnson’s gibe that “patriotism is the last refuge of a scoun- 


drel.” 


PARTISAN JUDGMENTS NOT ONLY IN WARTIME 

The beating of drums, the rhythm of marching feet, the 
American flag, may sometimes be misused to silence critical 
judgment on matters of fact. On the verge of a declaration of 
war the judicially-minded may “now speak, or else hereafter 
forever hold his peace.” In wartime, by a system of censorship 
and of propaganda® the crowd-spirit prevails mightily; and the 
sacrifices demanded of the individual may include not merely 
that of liberty and of happiness, but also that of the intellect. 
We are all drafted into the Light Brigade: 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


In wartime, emotion, spontaneous in the individual, con- 
tagious in the crowd, or calculated by the cunning masters of 
the show, blunts the edge of discrimination, and makes men 
unwilling to think good of the enemy, determined in detract- 
tion, avid of atrocity stories which cry to be revenged. One 
fights not against courteous adversaries such as the Chevalier 
Bayard “sans peur et sans reproche”; but against enemies cart- 
catured and distorted as “Huns,” or as “Ladies from Hell.” 
Feeling crashes heavenward in hymns of hate, earthward in 
shrapnel and poison gas. The balances of historic justice are 
weighted down by mud-slinging. 





8Harold D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War, 
New York and London, 1927. 
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Not merely in wartime do historians suffer from bias. 
Against the coolest of them Herbert Spencer ventured to bring 
the following indictment: “Very little of what they narrate is 
from immediate observation. The greater part of it comes 
through channels which colour, and obscure, and distort; 
while everywhere party feeling, religious bigotry, and the sen- 
timent of patriotism, cause exaggerations and suppressions.”” 


EMOTIONAL BIAS AND CROWD PSYCHOLOGY 

To remove emotional bias is particularly difficult because 
it is rooted not merely in the experience of the individual but 
also in the instincts of the herd. The crowd, proverbially fickle 
(mobile vulgus), “resists disintegration as the worst conceiv- 
able evil. Disintegration means that crowd-men must lose their 
pet fiction—which is to say, their ‘faith’.”’° The crowd, tena- 
cious of its slogans, those formulas which can set mass-meetings 
a-roaring with cheers, resist with that same spontaneous sort of 
outburst with which you and I were taught to resent an insult 
to the American flag, any attempt to criticize its emotional 
rallying cries. So long as the crowd can cheer for its affirma- 
tions, and hiss its opponents, fine questions of truth and justice 
do not trouble it: it “has” the truth, even though in conduct it 
denies it daily; it cheers its traditional formulas to the echo, 
though it might be amazed to see them actually applied. 


BIAS OF THE INTELLECT 
Bias of the will we consider unworthy of the educated 
man; bias of the emotions we detect easily in others and gradu- 





°The Principles of Ethics, vol. I, New York, 1893, 464. In The 
Study of Sociology, New York, 1921 [c. 1873] Spencer discusses at length 
five varieties of bias, which he calls educational, patriotic, class, political 
and theological. 

10Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior of Crowds: a Psychological 
Study, New York (c. 1920), p. 126. 
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ally learn to discount in ourselves; but bias of the intellect has 
appeared before us, and even in us, so many times that it has 
grown familiar; we meet it politely and hesitate to ask it to 
remove its mask. 

INTELLECTUAL PRESUPPOSITIONS ? 

The whole question of intellectual bias involves the mat- 
ter of presuppositions. 

Is it possible to write history without any presuppositions 
at all? This was fiercely debated in Germany over thirty 
years ago and is still discussed by writers on the broader as- 
pects of the philosophy of history, which include a criticism 
of the epistemological and psychological foundations of his- 
torical writing. 

The fight broke out in 1901 when Martin Spahn, then a 
young man of twenty-six, whose father was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Centre or Catholic party in the German Reichstag, 
was appointed Professor of Modern History at the University 
of Strasbourg, with the understanding that he was to represent 
the Roman Catholic point of view. The veteran Theodore 
Mommsen and others raised a great hue and cry: Why is it 
necessary, they asked, for a German university to have a pro- 
fessor of Catholic History? Can there be two kinds of scientif- 
ic history, one of the usual university standard, and the other 
of the Catholic variety? Mommsen and his friends stated as 
their ideal that there should be a “historical science without 
presuppositions” (eine voraussetzungslose Geschichtswissen- 
schaft.)™* 

117 he Catholic Encyclopedia and Its Makers, New York (1917), 
p. 154; and especially Josef Donat, Die Freiheit der Wissenschaft. Ein 
Gang durch das moderne Geistesleben, 3. Aufl., Innsbruck, 1925, pp. 


146ff. This book, originally published in 1909, contains a careful defense 
of the Roman Catholic standpoint. 
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An outstanding reply to Mommsen’s position came in 
1910 from a young Roman Catholic scholar, Dr. Albert Mi- 
chael Koeniger, then Privatdozent at the University of Munich, 
in his Voraussetzungen und Voraussetzungslosighet (Mun- 
chen, Lentner, rg10). Dr. Koeniger pointed out that no histor- 
ian actually does operate without some sort of methodical or 
philosophical presuppositions, so that a strictly “presupposi- 
tionless” writing of history is non-existent. Koeniger then 
went on to say that the historian must endeavor to overcome 
his innate partiality by declining to pass over in silence source 
material which is unfavorable to his own beliefs; in other 
words, the historian must not act like a lawyer who may, in 
the etiquette of the courts, keep quiet about damaging testi- 
mony, on the theory that his legal opponent will, or at least 
should, utilize to the full such damaging facts. In the ancient 
phrases the historian must avoid not only suggestio falsi, but 
also suppressio vert. 

Koeniger also stated that the verdict must be based on the 
impartial sifting of all the evidence, in accordance with the 
professional code of honor which allows no special favors to 
writers of ecclesiastical history—To allow them to escape the 
extreme penalty of their misdeeds would be indeed a sad sort 
of “benefit of clergy.” 

DIVINE REVELATION AS A PRESUPPOSITION 

Underlying many clashes of opinion are the ancient dis- 
tinctions between secular and sacred, natural and supernatural. 
If in the light of these distinctions we raise the inevitable 
questions “How do you know?” and “Why should I accept 
your, authority rather than his?”,’” orthodox theology has usu- 


12William Pepperell Montague, The Ways of Knowing, London 
and New York, 1925, p. 45. 
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ally replied that there are revealed facts embedded in sacred 
books, or in equally sacred ecclesiastical tradition, the genuine- 
ness of which is attested by the seals of miracle and the ful- 
filment of prophecy, or by the authority of a Church founded 
by Christ, and entrusted by Him with that infallibility with 
which the divine Redeemer desired His Church to be 
equipped.”* 

According to the official beliefs of many great commun- 
ions, religious history may be written in part on the basis of 
records that are infallible. To Protestants, these records, if in- 
errant, are confined within the covers of the Bible; so that 
Biblical History alone could claim to be based upon facts in- 
fallibly known. From this point of view it is a curious and 
vain question how Moses could write the history of Adam and 
Eve, or describe his own death; as a noted Presbyterian dog- 
matician wrote half a century ago: “It is of no importance to 
us whence Moses derived his information, whether from one 
or more historical documents, from tradition, or from direct 
revelation. We receive the account on his authority and on the 
authority of the Book of which it is a recognized and authen- 


tic portion.”* 


This pronouncement by a conservative Presbyterian is 


based on principles very like those underlying certain authori- 
tative decisions rendered by the Pontifical Biblical Commission 





13See the numerous books of Catholic defenders of the faith: e.g. 
F. G. Koch, 4 Manual of Apologetics, New York (c. 1915), pp. 187- 
200. 

14Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, vol. i, New York, 1876, p. 
569. 
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seated at Rome,”* upholding the historical character of those 
portions of the first three chapters of the book of Genesis 
which concern the “fundamentals” of the Christian religion, 
such as the creation of Eve, and the fall of Adam, tempted by 
the Devil in the guise of a serpent.’® To obey such decisions all 
who take the degree of Doctor of Sacred Scripture are bound, 
as well as all other Roman Catholics, lay or clerical, unlearned 
or learned.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL TRADITION TREATED AS AUTHORITATIVE 


The fundamental difference between the Roman Catholic 
point of view and the Protestant one lies not so much in their 
attitude toward Holy Scripture as in their divergent stands as 
regards ecclesiastical tradition. A clear definition of tradition 
is presented by a catechism widely used today in the United 
States: 

“41. What is Tradition? Tradition is the word of God not 
written in the Bible, but transmitted in unbroken succession, 
by word of mouth, from the Apostles to us. 

“42. Where are the teachings of Tradition contained? In 
the decrees of Councils, the acts of the Holy See, the liturgical 





15Enchiridion Biblicum. Documenta ecclesiastica Sacram Scripturam 
spectantia auctoritate Pontificiae Commissionis de Re Biblica edita, 
Romae, apud Librariam Vaticanam, 1927, secs. 332-347, especially sec. 
334. 

16°Formatio primae mulieris ex primo homine,;’ and “divini prae- 
cepti, diabolo sub serpentis specie suasore, transgressio.” 


Cf. ibid., secs. 349 and 279. The latter decision is more easily 
accessible in H. Denzinger et Clem. Bannwart, Enchiridion symbolorum 
definitionum et declarationum de rebus fidei et morum, ed. decima sexta 
et septima quam paravit Ioannes Bapt. Umberg, Friburgi Brisgoviae 
1928, par. 2113. The text of the doctoral oath is printed by C. Mirbt, 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, 4 Aufl., Tiibingen 1924, no. 657, 
after Acta Apostolicae Sedis 2, Romae 1910, 469. 
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books, the works of Christian art, and the writings of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 


“43. Why is Tradition of equal authority with Holy 
Scripture? It is of equal authority, because it is equally the 
word of God.” 


It was the fourth session of the Council of Trent (April 
8, 1546) that declared that genuine ecclesiastical tradition is on 
the same plane of authority as Holy Scripture; but it did not 
attempt to set up a complete list of all genuine ecclesiastical 
traditions, to correspond to the complete list or canon of the 
books of Holy Scripture which it promulgated. Differences of 
opinion may therefore exist as to whether an alleged tradition 
is genuinely apostolic and therefore binding.”* 


BELLARMINE’S TESTS FOR TRULY APOSTOLIC TRADITION 


Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621), recently canonized, 
taught that the church is not at present guided by new revela- 
tions, but by the ancient ones vouchsafed to the apostles and to 
the prophets (Eph. 2:20). It is therefore a vital matter to know 
whether an alleged tradition is actually apostolic. Sometimes 
the chain of positive evidence cannot be traced back to the first 





18Manual of Christian Doctrine comprising Dogma, Moral, and 
Worship. By a Seminary Professor. Authorized English version “revised 
in accordance with the Code of 1918.” Forty-ninth edition. Philadelphia, 
John Joseph McVey, 1928, p. 6. (Course of Religious Instruction, 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools.) For a similar but 
later statement in a work of greater eminence, see The Catholic Cate- 
chism, drawn up by Peter Cardinal Gasparri, London, Sheed and Ward, 
1932, pp. 68-69, and 251-257, questions 21-27. The formulation of Trent 
is: “Omnes libros tam Veteris quam Novi Testamenti, cum utriusque 
unus Deus sit auctor, nec non traditiones ipsas, tum ad fidem, tum ad 
mores pertinentes, tanquam vel oretenus a Christo, vel a Spiritu Sancto 
dictatas et continua successione in Ecclesia catholica conservatas, pari 
pietatis affectu ac reverentia suscipit et veneratur’ (Denzinger- 
Bannwart-Umberg, of. cit., sec. 783). 
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century: What then? Bellarmine takes refuge in the inerrancy 
of the Church. His first rule states that, “When the church uni- 
versal embraces something as a dogma of the faith, which is 
not found in sacred scripture, it is necessary to say that it arose 
from apostolic tradition.” His fourth rule asserts that “When 
all the doctors of the church, either gathered in a general coun- 
cil or writing separately in their books, teach by common con- 
sent that anything is derived from apostolic tradition, that must 
be believed to be apostolic tradition. The reason for this rule is 
that if all the doctors of the church, who agree on some opin- 
ion, could err, the whole church would err, because it is bound 
to follow its doctors, and does follow them.” 

Bellarmine’s fifth rule is even more sweeping: “Without 
doubt that must be believed to derive from apostolic tradition, 
which is held to be such in those churches where there is an un- 
broken and continued succession from the apostles. . .” “If 
therefore in any church by going back through the bishops who 
succeeded one another we arrive at some apostle, and it cannot 
be shown that any of their bishops introduced a new doctrine, 
we are sure that the apostolic traditions are conserved there.” 
Thus Bellarmine, shifting the ordinary secular burden of proof, 
assumes that an accepted tradition is apostolic unless some 
critic can prove that it is not apostolic.”® 

The definition in 1870 of the dogma of papal infallibility 
has rendered Bellarmine’s rules of little practical importance. 
His five rules have in fact undergone criticism, modification 
and improvement; they are still of interest to students of his- 
torical methodology. 

Yet even principles such as Bellarmine’s fail to give a 
key to, say, the obscure constitutional developments of the sec- 





WDisputationum ... de Controversiis Christianae Fidei, Tom. I, 
Coloniae Agrippinae 1619, De Verbo Dei, lib. 4, cap. 9. 
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ond century; for the tradition which is infallible is stated to 
have come down from Christ and the Apostles, and to have 
been preserved unchanged. Apostolicity and immutability, as 
over against evolution, are believed to characterize these Ro- 
man Catholic traditions concerning doctrine and discipline, 
and therefore to exclude tendencies to stress the evolution 
both of dogmas and of the central institutions such as the 
primacy of the pope or the mass. 


IMMUTABILITY 

The Council of Trent in Session IV (1546) declared that 
genuine oral tradition is just as valid and authoritative as is 
Holy Scripture itself. The fathers of the Council spoke of “the 
unwritten traditions which, received by the Apostles from the 
mouth of Christ Himself, or from the Apostles themselves, the 
Holy Ghost dictating, have come down even unto us, trans- 
mitted as it were from hand to hand.” These same traditions 
have been “preserved in the Catholic Church by a continuous 
succession,” so that the truths of revelation not merely have 
been transmitted unaltered, but they are by grace or divine 
assistance unalterable. 

The body of all revealed truth is called “the deposit of 
faith.”** Of this deposit the church is never to change any- 
thing; never to diminish, never to add. She may, however, 
polish a statement of doctrine without altering its meaning.” 

Originality of thought is out of place; the supreme virtue 
is fidelity to the sacred deposit. Therefore novelty is a ground 





20W aterworth’s translation, reprinted in Philip Schaff, The Creeds 
of Christendom, II, New York, 1878, p. 80. 

21Peter Cardinal Gasparri, The Catholic Catechism, London, 1932, 
p. 69. 

*eVincentius of Lerinum, Commonitorium, c. 23 (al., 59, quoted in 
C. Mirbt, Quellen, 4. Aufl., Tiibingen 1924, p. 74; see also J. C. Ayer, 
Source Book for Ancient Church History, p. 471). 
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for suspicion; antiquity, one sign of genuineness. It is highly 
desirable that “the audaciousness of profane novelty, in all the 
several rantings of error, might be crushed by the authority of 


hallowed antiquity.”” 


is « . 99 24 
New expressions are permissible: “non nova sed nove fh 


but the truth itself cannot be improved, as if it were “a philo- 
sophical invention, to be perfected by human ingenuity.””” 


Therefore the dogmas are to keep their original meanings, 
which are not “ever to be departed from, under the pretense or 
pretext of a deeper comprehension of them.””® 


The immutability of dogma is incapable of strict histori- 
cal proof; for all that historians could do would be to say that 
they had found no variations. To assert that no variations could 
occur in the future would not be the verdict of history, but an 
act of faith. 


DOES THE HISTORY OF DOGMA UNDERMINE THE CATHOLIC FAITH? 


The history of dogma is a child of Rationalism. The Prot- 
estant pioneers in this field appeared near the end of the 
eighteenth century. The first among Roman Catholics to pro- 
duce a real Dogmengeschichte, Joseph Schwane, died in 1892. 
He taught that the Christian dogmas had been substantially 





*8Vincentius of Lerinum, Commonitory, c. 6 (al. 15): Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, vol. xi, New York, 1894, p. 134f. 


24A. Sabatier, Religions of Authority, and the Religions of the 
Spirit, New York, 1905, p. 63; Vincentius, of. cit., c. 22. 

*5Vatican Council, Sess. III, c. 4: Schaff, Creeds, II. 250. 

*6I bid. p. 251.—Sabatier (of. cit., p. 58f.) characterized the idea 
“that succeeding generations added nothing, subtracted nothing, changed 


nothing, as to the customs and ideas which they inherited,” as one of the 
three “fictitious” premises of the Catholic theory of tradition. 
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identical through all the centuries. He denied that dogmas had 
evolved.” 


In sharp contrast with Schwane’s position, the Protestant 
Adolf Harnack remarked that historians had not paid 
sufficient attention to the question of how ecclesiastical dogmas 
had arisen. He asserted that “the first three centuries contain 
not the story of the development of dogma already given, but 
the story of the rise of what was becoming dogma. Just as did - 
the canon of the New Testament, so the dogma had prelimi- 
nary stages; but it did not become perfect and attain full eccle- 
siastical status until the second half of the third century; and 
in its original plan and in its enlargements it is a work of the 
Greek spirit on the basis of the gospel.””* In other words, the 
church dogmas arose through the Hellenization of Christian- 
ity. 

The Anti-Modernist Oath of 1910, as I translate it, includes 
the affirmation: “I sincerely receive the doctrine of the faith 
transmitted down to us from the apostles through the ortho- 
dox fathers with the same sense and always with the same 
meaning; and therefore I absolutely reject the heretical fabri- 
cation of the evolution of dogmas, passing over from one mean- 





21Die Religion im Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2. Aufl., V, 322c. See 
also J. P. Jungglas, article Dogmengeschichte, in M. Buchberger, Lexi- 
kon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 111, Freiburg i.B., 1931, Sp. 368-370; 
also A. M. Lépicier, De stabilitate et progressu dogmatis, Rome 1908; 
Adolf Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Bd. I, 4. Aufl., Ti- 
bingen 1909, pp. 25-47. 

28Adolf Harnack, quoted in a circular issued by his publishers, J. 
C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 7. May 1931, announcing the 
publication of the first volume of the fifth, “photomechanisch gedruckte,” 
edition of his Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. This passage does not, 
however, appear in the preface to that edition. 
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ing to another different from that which the Church held at 
first,” 

The dangers inherent in some radical applications to 
Catholic dogma or institutions of the idea of evolution may be 
seen in books by or about Modernists such as Tyrrell, Saintyves, 
Houtin and Guignebert.”° 

In Roman Catholic circles the term “development” is usu- 
ally preferred to “evolution.” The original impetus was given 
by John Henry Newman, by his Essay on Development, writ- 
ten in 1845 while he was a mere Oxford don undergoing con- 
version. The process of apparent change without essential al- 
teration has been conceived under analogies drawn from the 
plant world; for instance as the blossoming forth of a flower 
from a bud in which all the parts of the flower were implicate. 
Thus the process of the definition of dogma was thought of as 
rendering explicit what was already implicit in tradition. New- 
man’s idea of development has, however, proved to be a Trojan 
horse which introduced into the ecclesiastical Ilium men not 
contented merely to bore from within, but eager to throw 





29“Quarto: fidei doctrinam ab Apostolis per orthodoxos Patres eo- 
dem sensu eademque semper sententia ad nos usque transmissam, sincere 
recipio” etc. (Denzinger et al., sec. 2145). The modernistic concept is 
described in the encyclical (ibid., sec. 2094) especially in the words: 
“Dogmatis autem progressus inde potissimum enascitur, quod fidei im- 
pedimenta sint superanda, vincendi hostes, contradictiones refellendae.”— 
The Syllabus explicitly condemns the following propositions: “21. Reve- 
latio, obiectum fidei catholicae constituens, non fuit cum Apostolis com- 
pleta” ; “60. Doctrina christiana in suis exordiis fuit iudaica, sed facta est 
per successivas evolutiones primum paulina, tum ioannica, demum hel- 
lenica et universalis”; “62. Praecipui articuli Symboli Apostolici non 
eandem pro Christianis primorum temporum significationem habebant, 
quam habent pro Christianis nostri temporis” (Denzinger et al., secs. 
2021, 2060, 2062). 

30Albert Houtin, La Controverse de V’Apostolicité des Eglises de 


France, 3me éd., Paris, 1903; Charles Guignebert, L’Evolution des Dog- 
mes, Paris, 1910. 
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open the gates to the invasions of evolutionary philosophers. 
Not development but immutability, not progress but perpetu- 
ity are the principles of Roman conservatism. Like France, the 
papacy demands first, last, and all the time, security. 

Yet diligent sappers of the faith, many of them wearing 
proper Roman collars, have been working from within. Others 
have scrutinized phrases drawn from the language of Zion, 
such as “antiquity,” “primitive,” and “universal.” How many 
centuries did antiquity last? When did the church cease to be 
“primitive”? Why should only the orthodox count in deter- 
mining whether a given belief was held by “universality”? 
What of the peril of circular definition? 

Roman Catholic scholars are producing a number of 
works dealing with the discussions and struggles preceding the 
definition of various dogmas. Such are the monographs edited 
by professors in the Catholic theological faculties at German- 
speaking universities, like Munich, Freiburg im Breisgau, and 
Vienna. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM SILENCE 

In the conflict with Gnosticism the fathers of the early 
church made skilful use of the argument from silence.” If 
the esoteric tradition alleged by the Gnostics were genuine, it 
could not possibly be unknown at the principal sees founded 
by the apostles. 

The argument from silence is one of the chief weapons 
against legends or lies. Its weakness is that it is difficult to 
prove that the tradition in question, if true, must necessarily 
have been mentioned. There are many motives which bring 
about what Cicero called suppressio veri. Caution, fear, pride, 





31[renaeus, Against Heresies, iii, 3, 1-4, conveniently accessible 
in J. C. Ayer, Source Book for Ancient Church History, New York, 
1913, pp. I12-114. 
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love of power are among the reasons for secretiveness in indi- 
viduals, in senate-houses, chancelleries, or cabinet meetings. 
Particularly in wartime, skilful propagandists guide public 
opinion largely by suppressing facts. 

Roman Catholic methodologists are at one with non- 
Catholics in regard to the nature and efficacy of the argument 
from silence; but differ, however, as to its field of application. 
Protestants would apply it in the field of dogma; but Roman 
Catholics work on the presupposition that all validly defined 
ecclesiastical dogmas are true. In the case of such dogmas, 
they rule out the argument from silence. This may be seen 
in the case of the facta dogmatica. 


FACTA DOGMATICA 

If a dogma is true, the historic events prerequisite to or 
necessarily involved in the said dogma must also be true. Ac- 
cording to Scheeben, the term factum dogmaticum is limited 
to facts whose obligatory and infallible recognition is neces- 
sary, and is demanded and warranted by the Church, precisely 
because without the same the faith in divine revelation could 
not be preserved unadulterated, effectively defended, and car- 
ried out and made to count in concrete definiteness and vital- 
ityer 





32The lack of lucidity in the above sentence goes back to Scheeben’s 
German: “der Ausdruck factum dogmaticum” .... “wird vielmehr auf 
solche Tatsachen beschrankt, deren pflichtmassige und unfehlbare An- 
erkennung eben desshalb nothwendig ist und von der Kirche gefordet 
und gewahrleistet wird, weil ohne dieselbe der Glaube an die gottliche 
Offenbarung nicht unverfalscht bewahrt, wirksam vertheidigt und in 
concreter Bestimmtheit und Lebendigkeit durchgefiihrt und geltend ge- 
macht werden kénnte” (Wetzer und Welte, Kirchenlexikon, 2. Aufl., 
Bd. iv, Freiburg i.B., 1886, 1193). Such a dogmatic fact it is that St. 
Peter was Bishop of Rome and as such connected his primacy forever 
with the Roman see (Jbid., 1194). The article Dogmatic Facts, in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia v, New York, 1909, 92 f. sets forth other aspects 
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If a dogma explicitly declares or implicitly takes for grant- 
ed that a certain event (factum dogmaticum) has occurred, 
that is to Catholics a complete proof that it did actually occur. 
In such cases it is no use for a critic to point to the silence of 
the other sources, conflicting traditions, or antecedent im- 
probabilities; historicity has been guaranteed by revelation. 

Facta dogmatica are believed to lie outside the sphere of 
controversy; so that to assume their truth is held to be no 
breach of impartiality.** 

That many of the facta dogmatica concern the career of 
the Blessed Virgin will not surprise any one who reflects that 
she is mentioned directly and literally in Holy Scripture but 
seldom.” On the 23rd of February, 1870, nearly two hundred 
of the participants in the Council of the Vatican formally peti- 
tioned that the council “define” and proclaim a dogma of the 


of this. See also E. Dublanchy in A. Vacant and E. Mangenot, Dic- 
tionnaire de Théologie Catholique, tom. iv, 2me partie, Paris 1920, 
2188-2192; and especially Professor Krebs in M. Buchberger, Lexikon 
fiir Theologie und Kirche, 2. Aufl., Bd. iii, Freiburg i. B. 1931, 366-367: 
“Solche Tatsachen sind das unverfalschte Enthaltensein des Wortes 
Gottes in der Vulgata, der oekumenische Charakter von Konzilien, der 
kathedratische Charakter bestimmter pdpstlicher Lehrentscheidungen, 
die Giltigkeit und Rechtmassigkeit irgendwelcher Konzilsentscheidun- 
gen, die Legitimitat der jeweiligen Papste, der rémische Episkopat des 
heiligen Petrus.’—The term factum dogmaticum is used also in a nar- 
rower sense, here irrelevant, especially in discussions of the Jansenist 
heresy (vide infra, p. 34f.). 

88This is quite different from the claim that past events, otherwise 
~ unknown, have been told to a writer by an angel or by some other 
agent of private revelation. 

34Cf. J. P. Kirsch, in Catholic Encyclopedia, vii, New York, 1910, 
3674. 

35Some High Churchmen, confused by critical arguments concern- 
ing the early chapters of Matthew and Luke, have banished their 
doubts by stressing the fact that the words “conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary” are in the Apostles’ Creed, which is 
one of the chief monuments of accepted dogma; thus the Creed settles 
for them what Scripture seemed to them to leave obscure. 
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bodily assumption of the Blessed Virgin into heaven.*® If a 
future cecumenical council, or a papal pronouncement, should 
“define” that tradition, it would be one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of a famous technique.” 





86Think of Titian’s magnificent canvas at Venice. 

87“Antiquiorum vero Patrum silentium, quod ad summum est argu- 
mentum negativum, a posteriorum aetatum Patribus abunde compensa- 
tur.” (Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum. Collectio 
Lacensis [ed. Gerardus Schneemann e¢ al.], tom. vii, Friburgi Brisgo- 
viae, 1890, col. 868.) “Cum lex supplicantium sit lex credentium, pas- 
torum et gregum vota hanc solemnem decretationem expostulant; et hac 
causa fidei meritum augeretur, ex fide enim, quod nunc ex pietate, divini- 
tus teneretur.” (Ibid., 869). The principle Lex orandi lex credendi can 
be traced at least as far back as the De gratia Dei indiculus which was 
added by compilers of collections of canons to an epistle of Pope Celes- 
tine I to the bishops of Gaul, dated May 431. Chap. 8 (al. 11) contains 
the significant words: “obsecrationum quoque sacerdotalium sacramenta 
respiciamus, quae ab Apostolis tradita in toto mundo atque in omni 
Ecclesia catholica uniformiter celebrantur, ut legem credendi lex statuat 
supplicandi” (Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, ed. 16, p. 61, sec. 139). 
This may be translated: “let us examine the sacred words of the priestly 
prayers, which the apostles transmitted to us, which the whole Church 
catholic uniformly employs in all places of the world, in order that the 
rule of our prayers shall fix the rule of our faith” (see E. Portalié, in 
Vacant et Mangenot, Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, ii, 2, col. 
2057; also Heumanns Handlexikon zu den Quellen des riémischen 
Rechts, in neunter Auflage neu bearbeitet von Dr. E. Seckel, Jena 1907, 
s.v. Statuere). The chief flaw in this argumentation is that it assumes the 
apostolicity of forms of prayer, few of which can be traced back of the 
fourth century.—That a given rite, such as infant baptism, is actually 
of apostolic origin may be hard to prove from the contemporary evidence 
of the New Testament: in such cases recourse has been taken to proofs 
from universality and antiquity. Thus Augustine, writing about the year 
400 On Baptism, Against the Donatists, defends the apostolicity of infant 
baptism by the following argument: “What is held by the whole Church, 
and that not as instituted by Councils, but as a matter of invariable cus- 
tom, is rightly held to have been handed down by apostolical authority” 
(Bk. iv, c. 24, al. 32: translated in A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. iv, Buffalo 1887, 461). The Latin text of Petschenig 
in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum li, 259 (cf. Migne, 
Patrologia Latina xliii, 174) is “quod universa tenet ecclesia nec con- 
ciliis institutum, sed semper retentum est, non nisi auctoritate aposto- 
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Quite consistently the late Professor Pohle remarked “that 
an insufficiently attested fact may be as surely proved by the 





lica traditum rectissime creditur.” For the date see O. Bardenhewer, 
Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, Bd. iv, Freiburg i. B. 1924, 469. 
More than forty years later Leo the Great, pope from 440 to 461, de- 
fended the apostolic institution of fasting at Whitsuntide by a similar 
but less cogent argument: “Dubitandum non est, dilectissimi, omnem 
observantiam Christianam eruditionis esse divinae, et quidquid ab Eccle- 
sia in consuetudinem est devotionis receptum, de traditione apostolica et 
de sancti Spiritus prodire doctrina” . . Sermo 79, al. 77, in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina liv, 418; see Bardenhewer, of. cit. iv, 621). Some 
Roman Catholic theologians of the present day assert that binding tra- 
ditions may be discovered by studying the implications not merely of dog- 
mas but also of the ritual; hence the term “I’implicite pratique.” See 
H. Pinard, art. Dogme in A. d’Alés, Dictionnaire apologétique de la 
fot catholique, I, Paris 1911, col. 1153: “Et comme Il’implicite pratique 
n’est pas encore formulé en idées, si l’on veut relever ses traces, c’est 
ailleurs que dans les exposés doctrinaux qu'il les faudra chercher, 4 | 
savoir dans les rites, dans les coutumes, dans les vestiges de |’action, non 
dans ceux de la spéculation.” 


George Tyrrell the Jesuit, on the verge of condemnation as a Mod- 
ernist, wrote: ‘““That ‘rule of prayer is the rule of belief’? (Jex orandi, 
lex credendi) does not mean that every popular devotion rests upon a 
sound dogmatic basis; or that even the most widely venerated relic is 
ipso facto genuine; or that we must believe de fide in the translation of 
the Holy House because there is a Mass in its honour.” (G. Tyrrell, 
Lex orandi or prayer and creed, London 1904; p. 59; see also Die Re- 
ligion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Bd. iii, Tubingen, 1929, 1724). 
Veneration and love tend to express themselves in superlatives and in 
universal propositions, and many religious. minds revel in paradoxical 
compliments to God, the Blessed Virgin, and the saints. When Nes- 
torius, patriarch of Constantinople, objected to the use of the term 
_ Theotokos (Mother of God), the cecumenical council of Ephesus in 431 
decided the appellation is not merely lawful ‘praise, but also anathe- 
matized those who denied its propriety (cf. Denzinger-Bannwart, of. 
cit., sec. 113). The cultus and even private devotions might so easily 
deflect what passes as tradition, that the Code of 1917 (canons 1257 and 
1259) provides that the Apostolic See shall exercise control in all impor- 
tant cases. Thus one is reminded of the allegation made by Auguste 
Sabatier: “The infallibility of tradition is the omnipotence of the hier- 
archy” (Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, New York 


1905, p. 64). 
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dogmatic as by the historical method.” This may be illus- 
trated by a report presented to the Vatican Council in 1870 
by its own Deputation on Faith. This re/atio concerning the 
observations of the most reverend fathers of the Council about 
the draft or “scheme” of the decree De Romani pontificis pri- 
matu states that any so-called historical facts which contradict 
the divinely revealed dogma of papal infallibility must of neces- 
sity be false.** 

Lord Acton, himself a Roman Catholic, but also a pupil 
of Ranke, attacked the underlying principle on the ground 
that it means that “authority must conquer history.” Acton’s 
attitude may be judged by the following extract: “One of the 
greatest Tridentine divines declares that a doctrine must be 
true if the Church believes it, without any warrant from Scrip- 
ture. According to Petavius, the general belief of Catholics at a 
given time is the work of God, and of higher authority than 
all antiquity and all the Fathers. Scripture may be silent, and 
tradition contradictory, but the Church is independent of both. 
Any doctrine which Catholic divines commonly assert, with- 





38]. Pohle, Mariology, St. Louis, 1916, p. 109.—“Ex monumentis 
omni exceptione maioribus, ut superius declaratum fuit, Romanorum 
Pontificum infallibilitas est veritas divinitus revelata; fieri ergo ne- 
quit, ut haec ex historiae factis quibuscumque falsa umquam demon- 
stretur; sed si quae illi historiae facta opponantur, ea certissime, quate- 
nus opposita videntur, falsa habenda erunt.” . . . [15 lines below]: 
“Tamvero infallibilitatem Sanctae Apostolicae Sedis et Romani Ponti- 
ficis ad doctrinam fidei pertinere, ex allatis fidei documentis constat, et 
contrariae illi sententiae a magisterio Ecclesiae non semel fuerunt im- 
probatae. Cuiuscumque ergo scientiae, etiam historiae ecclesiasticae con- 
clusiones, Romanorum Pontificum infallibilitati adversantes, quo mani- 
festius haec ex revelationis fontibus infertur, eo certius veluti totidem 
errores habendas esse consequitur.” (Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Concili- 
orum Recentiorum. Collectio Lacensis, tom. vii, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 
1890, col. 287)... . For the setting of this report, see Theodor Grande- 
rath, Geschichte des Vatikanischen Konzils, Bd. iii Freiburg i. B. 1906, 


Pp. 133- 
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out proof, to be revealed, must be taken as revealed. The tes- 
timony of Rome, as the only remaining apostolic Church, is 
equivalent to an unbroken chain of tradition. In this way, 
after Scripture had been subjugated, tradition itself was de- 
posed; and the constant belief of the past yielded to the gen- 
eral conviction of the present. And, as antiquity had given 
way to universality, universality made way for authority. The 
Word of God and the authority of the Church came to be de- 
clared the two sources of religious knowledge. Divines of this 
school, after preferring the Church to the Bible, preferred the 
modern Church to the ancient, and ended by sacrificing both 
tojthe Pope” 
AN IMPLIED PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY? 

The existence of an infallible church takes for granted 
some sort of philosophy of history. Though this philosophy 
has never been formulated in detail, its main lines are indi- 
cated by the Congregation of the Consistory in its circular 
letter of July 16, 1912, to the ordinaries of Italy, concerning the 
Italian seminaries: 

“In ecclesiastical history care is to be taken that in the oral 
teaching and in the textbooks there shall be no neglect or omis- 
sion of the supernatural part, which is a real, essential and in- 
dispensable element in the annals of the Church, without 
which the Church herself becomes incomprehensible; and the 
narration of the facts is to be done in such a way as not to be 
“unconnected from those profound and philosophical considera- 
tions set forth in such a masterly way by St. Augustine, Dante, 
Bossuet,. which illustrate the justice and providence of God 





39The article quoted above is Lord Acton’s The Vatican Council, 
was reprinted from The North British Review, October, 1870, in The 
History of Freedom and Other Essays by J. E. E. Dalberg-Acton, first 
Baron Acton, London, 1909, 514. 
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among men, and the continual assistance given by Our Lord to 
the Church.”*° 


THE CHURCH OF ROME CLAIMS CENTRAL SIGNIFICANCE 
IN HUMAN LIFE 


At the heart of every philosophy of history is a theory of 
the value of the individuals, institutions or movements por- 
trayed. Indispensable to the salvation both of the individual 
and of society, channel of all spiritual truth, divinely appointed 
and infallible teacher and guide of humanity; equipped also by 
divine right with the vast powers of jurisdiction necessary to 
the fulfilment of its agelong and worldwide mission: these 
phrases summarize official estimates made by the Roman 
Church concerning its own importance. Mere institutional self- 
estimates though these may seem to some skeptical onlookers, 





49Congregation of the Consistory, Circular Letter “Le Visite apos- 
toliche” on the Italian Seminaries, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, iv, 1912, p. 
497; translated, Roman Documents and Decrees, vii, 1912, p. 153. 
The classical works bearing on the philosophy of history here alluded 
to are De civitate Dei, De monarchia, and the Discours sur Vhistoire 
universelle. From the many discussions one may single out: G. Mehlis, 
Lehrbuch der Geschichtsphilosophie, Berlin 1915, pp. 398-403, 408-411: 
Otto F. Miller, Dantes Geschichtsphilosophie (Diss., Freiburg), Hilde- 
sheim 1912; G. Hardy, Le “De civitate Dei” source principale du “Dis- 
cours sur V’histoire universelle,” Paris 1913; Moriz Ritter, Die Ent- 
wicklung der Geschichtswissenschaft an den fiihrenden Werken betrach- 
tet, Minchen 1919, pp. 65-83, 97-107; J. N. Figgis, The political aspects 
of St. Augustine’s City of God, London 1921, chap. ii. A good repre- 
sentative of recent Roman Catholic thought is Franz Sawicki, Geschichts- 
philosophie, 3. Aufl., Miinchen 1923. Sawicki stresses God’s activity in 
human history, and asserts that there is a purpose willed by none 
other than the Deity Himself. The critical remarks of Robert Flint, 
Historical philosophy in France, French Belgium and Switzerland, New 
York, 1894, pp. 152-158, 216-234 are not altogether antiquated, espe- 
cially his charge that Bossuet “constantly spares himself the labour of 
explaining historical changes by historical agencies, and refers them in- 
stead to those eternal counsels of God with which he so confidently felt 
himself to be thoroughly acquainted” (p. 223). 
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they dominate the imaginations and the consciences of many 
millions of Christians. Upon peasant and historian alike they 
impress a mind-set; the Church, in the phrase of the German 
convert Albert von Ruville, represents the golden background 
of the history of the race.** Not optional but obligatory, every 
Roman Catholic historian must share these glowing convic- 
tions, which those outside cannot share, else they should apply 
for admission to the ark of salvation. 


INDEFECTIBILITY 


Roman Catholics believe that Christ, who founded the 
church, equipped it with all the powers and graces necessary 
to the successful performance of its divinely appointed task. 
Even Protestants sing concerning the Church Catholic: 


“Gates of hell can never 
’Gainst that church prevail; 
We have Christ’s own promise 
And that cannot fail.” 


But to the Roman Catholic, the church not merely “constant 
shall remain”; she actually possesses the gift of indefectibility. 

On the indefectibility of the church far less has been writ- 
ten than on the more controverted topic of infallibility. Inde- 
fectibility implies not merely the divine guarantee of the 
‘church’s survival; it signifies also that the church cannot fail in 
accomplishing its mission, as stated in the closing words of the 
Gospel of Matthew: “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 





41See Ruville, Der Goldgrund der Weltgeschichte, Zur Wiederge- 
burt Katholischer Geschichtschreibung. Fiinftes bis siebentes Tausend, 
Freiburg i. B. 1913. 
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end of the world.” It also presupposes a special providence of 
God called assistentia.*” 


Indefectibility is the quality of being subject to no defect 
or decay. Asserted first of God, who is by definition perfect, 
the term has been extended also to the church. However per- 
fect she may be as an ideal to those that love her, too often 
her performance has been lamentable. It is a law of social 
psychology that every dominant group tends to believe itself 
infallible, and adequate to all emergencies.” The church is, 
however, not merely a dominant group; it claims to represent 
God. Naturally it tends to predicate of itself certain attributes 
of God, such as indefectibility. 


Belief in the indefectibility of the church has affected the 
methods which some Roman Catholic writers have employed 
in writing history. It is difficult to prove in the case of one in- 
stitution after another, that it was actually founded by Christ 
or by the apostles. It is much more facile to introduce once 
for all an @ priori proof of the church’s perpetuity and inde- 
fectibility, and to use that as a major premise in proving the 
divine or the apostolic foundation of a particular ecclesiastical 
arrangement such as the seven orders of the clergy.** 





#2Donald H. Attwater, ed., The Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary, 
New York, 1931, p. 265. 


43See Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior of Crowds, a Psycho- 
logical Study, New York, 1920, pp. 43 and 234-5. 


44This Dublanchy implies in a passage which may be translated as 
follows: “If certain authors give no special place in their theological 
studies to indefectibility, this is not because they do not recognize it as a 
distinctive property; it is merely because they, wrongly we think, suppose 
that it comes out sufficiently from the special studies on each of the pre- 
rogatives of the church, in the case of each of which one should always 
take care to prove in detail perpetuity and indefectibility.” (Diction- 
naire de Théologie Catholique, IV, 2, Paris 1920, col. 2149.) 
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MIRACLES AS A FACTOR IN CHURCH HISTORY 


The “continual assistance given by Our Lord to the 
church” involves special providences, or miracles. Sixteenth 
century Protestants, including even the Socinians, agreed with 
the Roman Catholic Church in asserting the historicity of the 
miracles related in Scripture. Strife arose, however, as to the 
reality of post-biblical miracles. A typically Protestant position 
is that of the late Professor Warfield of Princeton, namely that 
the miracles of the apostolic age “were distinctively the authen- 
tication of the Apostles. They were part of the credentials of the 
Apostles as the authoritative agents of God in founding the 
church. Their function thus confined them to distinctively the 
Apostolic Church, and they necessarily passed away with it.”*° 

That the Church of Rome is committed to belief in the 
continuance of miracles needs no proof. It is enough to remem- 
ber that no candidate for beatification as a servant of God can 
be admitted until at least two miracles,** wrought either by the 
holy man himself or by his relics, have been proved to the 
satisfaction of the official investigators. 

Most appropriately, therefore, the Vatican Council cursed 
the deniers of miracles: “If any one shall say that miracles are 
impossible, and therefore that all the accounts regarding them, 
even those contained in Holy Scripture, are to be dismissed as 
fabulous or mythical; or that miracles can never be known 
with certainty, and that the divine origin of Christianity can- 
not be proved by them: let him be anathema.” 





45Benjamin B. Warfield, Counterfeit Miracles, New York (c. 
1918), p. 6. See also the section, “Roman Catholic Miracles” (pp. 71- 
124). 

46 Codex, canons 2117 ff. 

47Schaff, Creeds, ii, 253-254; cf. Denzinger et al., secs. 1813 and 
2145. 
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THE HISTORICAL METHOD FOLLOWED BY THE MODERNISTS IS CON- 
DEMNED, TOGETHER WITH ITS IMPLIED REJECTION OF THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


The Encyclical of 1907 counts among the false doctrines 
of the Modernists, that “they desire that history also be written 
and handed down according to their method and modern 
rules.”** Particularly they claim that science is independent of 
the faith, and at length they have said even that the faith 
should be revised in accordance with scientific knowledge.* 
Pius X complained that modernism tended not merely toward 
agnosticism; but further, toward atheism. The Modernists, he 
affirms, are convinced that science and likewise history ought 
to be atheistic, giving attention to phenomena only and leaving 
God and His interventions entirely out.® 


IS THE CHURCH INFALLIBLY GUIDED IN ASCERTAINING 
PARTICULAR FACTS? 

One phase of this question became acute during the Jan- 
senist controversy. By his Constitution Cum Occasione dated 
May 31, 1653, Innocent X condemned as heretical the famous 
Five Propositions drawn from Jansenius’ posthumous tome en- 
titled Augustinus. The Jansenists admitted that the proposi- 
tions were heretical but denied that, as a matter of fact, the 
book really contained them. The next pope, Alexander as 
declared in 1656 that the Five Propositions were actually ex- 
cerpted from the book and had been condemned in the sense 
in which their author had meant them; a declaration to which 
the formula of submission offered in 1664 required the Jansen- 





48“Historiam quoque scribi et tradi expetunt ad suam methodum 
praescriptaque moderna” (Denzinger et al., sec. 2104). 

49Tbid., sec. 2086. 

5°Tbid., sec. 2073. 
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ists to swear.’ It seems to be the common opinion today that 
the Church is infallibly correct when it states that an author 
actually teaches so-and-so in the field of dogma. This is, then, 
one variety of the above-mentioned factum dogmaticum.” 


That is, however, quite different from saying that the 
Church or the pope is divinely preserved from error in ascer- 
taining ordinary facts; for instance, as to who is guilty of a 
crime. There is precedent for appealing “from the pope ill in- 
formed to the pope to be better informed.” 

The dogma of papal infallibility does not imply that the 
pope is the recipient of special revelations either as to what is 
going to happen in the future or what has happened in the 
past. It is in fact heretical to hold that the revelation which 
constitutes the object of Catholic faith was not complete at the 
time of the death of the last apostle, St. John.” 


AUTHORITIES AT THE VATICAN COMPETENT TO INVESTIGATE 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS 


It may relieve the tension of this long discussion of ad- 
mitted presuppositions or of alleged bias, if we name some of 
the organizations whose advice the supreme pontiff might 
command. 

In several fields of church history certain authorities at 





51See Denzinger et al., secs. 1092-1099, with their learned foot- 
notes ; and E. Dublanchy, in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 
iv. 2, Paris 1920, 2189. 

52°Te jugement infaillible de |’Eglise, en Maxateant sur ce fait, se 
prononce a la fois sur la réalité objective du sens indiqué, et sur son 
caractére orthodoxe ou hétérodoxe” (ibid., 2196-2197). 

53“A papa male informato ad papam melius informandum.” 

54By the decree Lamentabili of July 3, 1907 the Holy Office con- 
demned as an error the following proposition: “21. Revelatio, objectum 
fidei catholicae constituens, non fuit cum Apostolis completa” (Denzing- 
er et al., no. 2021). 
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the Vatican have long been at work. Mentioning them in the 
order that their personnel is listed in the Annuario Pontificio 
per ' Anno 1929,” they include: 


1. The Censorship Section of the Congregation of the Holy 
Office (vide infra). 

2. The First Section of the Holy Congregation of Rites, 
for Cases of Beatification and Canonization, which of course 
involve detailed biographical research. 


3. The Pontifical Commission for Biblical Studies. 


4. The Pontifical Commission of Sacred Archzology. 
5. The Commission of Cardinals for Historical Studies.®® 


6. The Permanent Commission for the Custody of the His- 
torical and Artistic Monuments of the Holy See. 

Recent regulations include those for the Pontifical: Com- 
mission on Sacred Archzology, and those establishing the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Christian Archzology, both published motu 
proprio of Pope Pius XI, dated December r1, 1925."" The Insti- 
tute announced courses extending over three years and leading 
to the degree of Master of Sacred Archzology.* 

The list of Vatican agencies, however, is as yet far from 
complete. We must mention also: 


7. The Vatican Library, whose interests the present pope, 
formerly an official there, has advanced so splendidly. 

8. The Vatican Archives, which contain many of the most 
important manuscript sources for church history. To them is 





"The Annuario (pp. 473-552) gives the personnel, and refers to 
the sections of the Codex Iuris Canonici which prescribe their functions. 

*6The Annuario for 1932 omits this Commission. Two of its mem- 
bers had died in the interval. 

"TActa Apostolicae Sedis, vol. xvii, Romae, 1925, pp. 619-633. 

58] bid., xviii, Romae, 1926, pp. 328-331. 
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annexed the Pontifical School of Palzography, Diplomatics 
and Archive Administration. 

9. The Pontifical Academies, especially the Accademia 
Pontificia Romana di Archeologia. 

10. The Seminaries, Ecclesiastical Colleges (such as the 
American College), and the Colleges of Religious Orders, 
such as the Collegio Romano conducted by the Jesuits. Some 
of these have on their staffs professors and other experts on 
church history. 


FACTS, SPECIALLY IMPORTANT FOR SALVATION, THAT NO 
HISTORIAN IS PERMITTED TO DENY 

A recent Franciscan writer, Pater Parthenius Minges, 
states that there are certain matters on which “all historians 
without exception are bound to yield to the teachings of the 
faith, to the authority of scripture and of the Church.””* The 
historian “who uses methods and sources which are merely 
natural” [in distinction from supernatural] “in his own 
strength is not able to declare or at least is not able to declare 
adequately” [the truth of certain matters] “such as the history 
of the people of Israel; the preservation of the Jews who are 
dispersed among all nations and in all regions of the earth till 
the present day; the miracles related in Scripture and in the 
lives of the saints, especially the miracles, the person, the life, 
doctrine, the resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ; the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles; their inward 
change, mission, and what they wrought; the conversion of 
Saint Paul; the foundation, propagation and preservation of 
the Church, etc. All these things are most weighty and of the 





59Parthenius Minges, O. F. M., Compendium theologiae dogmaticae 
generalis, ed. ii, Ratisbonae, 1923, p. 361 no. 522 (here translated by 
the present writer). 
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greatest moment, not only to historians but.more or less to 
every man; these historical facts one hears even in boyhood 
years in school and in religious instruction. On them, on their 
truth depends the salvation of individuals, not merely as re- 
gards this life, but also as regards eternal life; yea, verily, on 
them depends the earthly salvation of all peoples and of the 
whole world. The like must not be said concerning facts of 
profane history; it is of less importance whether we know any- 
thing or little of these latter or whether they are handed down 
falsely.” 

“The faith and true history cannot contradict each other. 
The faith, for instance, teaches that the patriarchs Abraham and 
the rest really lived, were historic persons, that the people of 
Israel tarried in Egypt, were led forth by Moses through the 
Red Sea, that Moses performed many miracles, likewise Christ; 
that, being dead, he rose from the sepulchre and ascended into 
heaven. These facts it is not lawful for the historian to deny. If 
he does so, he contradicts the faith and by that very fact his 
theses are false; for the faith is based upon the infallible au- 
thority of God, wherefore it cannot err. The error is on the 
part of the historian. On the other hand, it may happen that 
the historian, on the basis of his rules, puts forward some the- 
sis, which the theologian does not admit, and proves that it is 
true; or he may prove beyond a doubt that a thesis which has 
been defended by a theologian is false. In that case the theolo- 
gian ought to re-examine his thesis in turn, and surely it can be 
shown that the faith did not teach thus, but merely the theolo- 
gian; for what the theologian teaches can be false, not, how- 
ever, what the faith teaches. Pius X on the first of September, 
1910, in the oath prescribed against modernism, demanded the 





607 bid., p. 360, no. 521. 
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assertion: ‘I disapprove the error of those who affirm that the 
faith propounded by the Church can be repugnant to history, 
and that Catholic dogmas in the sense in which they are now 
understood cannot be reconciled with the more accurate ori- 
gins of the Christian religion.” ”® 


HOW CENSORSHIP PROTECTS THE REVEALED TRUTH 

Through laws concerning censorship and prohibition of 
books the Roman Church exercises power over the reading, the 
writing, and the publication of material on church history. 

The law requiring permission to publish is like the other 
provisions of the Code, drawn with masterly comprehensive- 
ness. “Without previous ecclesiastical approval even laymen are 
not allowed to publish . . . . books treating of Sacred Scripture, 
theology, Church history, Canon Law, natural theology, ethics 
and other sciences concerning religion and morals.” 

Every diocese is to have official censors; but the author of a 
manuscript is not to be allowed to know who its censor is until 
and unless the censor’s decision is favorable. In that case the 
censor’s name is printed in the book which he has declared 
unobjectionable, unless in extraordinary cases the bishop de- 
cides that the name may be omitted. 

The norms by which the censor is to judge the orthodoxy 
of the manuscript submitted to him are “the dogmas of the 





81] bid., p. 362, no. 524. 

62Stanislaus Woywod, The New Canon Law. A Commentary and 
Summary of the New Code of Canon Law, New York (c. 1929), sec. 
1228. For the authoritative Latin text see Codex Iuris Canonici Pii X 
Pontificis Maximi iussu digestus, Benedicti Papae XV auctoritate pro- 
mulgatus, praefatione ...ab emo. Petro Card. Gasparri auctus, Romae, 
Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1917, can. 1385. 

68For the description of one author’s feeling during the exami- 
nation of his book see E. Zola, Rome. 

64W oywod, sec. 1236; Codex, can. 1393, 5. 
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Church and the universal Catholic teaching contained in the 
decrees of the General Councils, in the constitutions and orders 


of the Holy See, and in the consent of approved doctors.” 


Not merely the publication of church history, but also the 
right to read it are carefully regulated by the Code. Catholics 
are forbidden to read “books of any writers defending heresy 
or schism, or tending in any way to undermine the founda- 
tions of religion”; “books of any non-Catholic treating pro- 
fessedly of religion unless it is certain that nothing is contained 
therein against the Catholic faith”; “books which attack or 
ridicule any of the Catholic dogmas, books which defend er- 
rors condemned by the Holy See,” etc.®* From these prohibi- 
tions theological students are not exempt.” Cardinals, bishops 
and other ordinaries, are allowed to read and keep prohibited 
books; but this privilege is extended by the Holy See or by 
ordinaries to very few others. Those who are thus privileged 
are, however, bound by canon 1398, sec. 1: “The prohibition 
of books has this effect that the forbidden books may not with- 
out permission be published, read, retained, sold, nor translated 
into another language, nor made known to others in any 
way.” 





®5Woywod, sec. 1236; Codex, can. 1393. The term “approved doc- 
tors” includes those formally proclaimed doctores ecclesiae, such as St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Alphonso Liguori, St. Peter Canisius, and others. 
Individual aberrations, such as the Angelical Doctor’s views on the 
Immaculate Conception are cancelled by requiring the “consensus” of 
approved doctors. 

66Woywod, sec. 1242; Codex, can. 1399. 

8TWoywod, sec. 1243; Codex, can. 1400. 

88Woywod, secs. 1244-1245; Codex, can. 1401 f. 

®9Woywod, sec. 1241. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECTIVITY TO WHICH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
WRITERS AND CENSORS ARE BOUND? 


This question was clearly answered by Professor Nirschl, 
in his Propadeutik der Kirchengeschichte,” which may be 
translated as follows: 

“One speaks often of the necessity for objectivity with the 
idea that the historian should be without presuppositions, 
meaning thereby as if he ought to pay no attention to his 
religious consciousness—in fact, ignore it. In reply, one must 
say, the Catholic church historian may and must make his 
dogmatic point of view the starting point of his historical 
presentation, for he believes fide divina that his Church is the 
Kingdom of Christ; and he may never deny this faith. Pre- 
cisely this fides divina must be rather the yardstick by which 
he measures those so often self-contradictory dogmatic opin- 
ions and religious controversies which church history brings 
before him. How can he be able to judge correctly the here- 
sies except by the measuring rod of the ecclesiastical dogmas 
and by his own faith-consciousness ?” 

Nirschl goes on to point out that one must, of course, be 
objective and impartial in understanding and presenting proc- 
esses and conditions in the Church, and historical personalities, 
as they really were and are. 

The most analytical and comprehensive textbook on histori- 
cal method that has appeared since the last edition of Bern- 
heim (1908) is by the Jesuit, Alfred Feder.” He points out that 
a man’s view of the world (Welzanschauung) runs through 
and through his thinking and feeling about history. He frank- 
ly adds: “Now if his view of the world is the correct one— 
and this is furnished solely by the Christian philosophy and 
the Christian revelation—then naturally the investigator is in 


Mainz, 1888. p. 63. 
“Lehrbuch der geschichtlichen Methode, 3. Aufl., Regensburg 1924. 
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little danger of forming a false conception; for his judgment 
of the historical events and of the historical development rests 
upon a foundation which alone corresponds to the actual real- 
ity and therefore alone is scientifically incontrovertible.” He 
then goes on to point out that “a false view of the world is in 
fact for many investigators a first-rate source of error and 
thereon the objectivity of their presentation is usually shat- 
tered.” 

The authoritative definition of this point, however, has 
been given with admirable clarity by that great pope of the 
nineteenth century to whom historians are particularly grate- 
ful for his throwing open the Vatican Archives to research. 
By the Constitution Officiorum ac munerum (1897), Leo. XIII 
decreed: “Censors must understand that, in the matter of 
various opinions and systems, they are bound to judge with a 
mind free from all prejudice, according to the precept of 
Benedict XIV. Therefore they should put away all attachment 
to their particular country, family, school, or institute, and lay 
aside all partisan spirit. They must keep before their eyes noth- 
ing but the dogmas of Holy Church, and the common Catho- 
lic doctrine as contained in the decrees of General Councils, 





[bid., p. 345: “Ist nun die Weltanschauung die richtige—und diese 
wird einzig durch die christliche Philosophie und die christliche Offen- 
barung geboten—, so besteht fiir den Forscher naturgemiss wenig Ge- 
fahr fiir eine falsche Auffassung; denn seine Beurteilung der geschicht- 
lichen Begebenheiten und der geschichtlichen Entwicklung beruht auf 
einem Fundament, das allein der tatsachlichen Wirklichkeit entspricht 
und darum auch allein wissenschaftlich unanfechtbar ist” . . . “Und 
so bildet eine falsche Weltanschauung tatsachlich fiir sehr viele Forscher 
eine Fehlerquelle erster Ranges und an ihr scheitert gewohnlich die Ob- 
jectivitat ihrer Darstellung.” 
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the Constitutions of the Roman Pontiffs, and the unanimous 
teaching of the Doctors of the Church.”” 
CREED SUBSCRIPTION 
Creed subscription is an additional though indirect means 
of safeguarding the orthodoxy of authors who are in major 
orders (subdeacons and upward), and of censors.”* To be ad- 
mitted to the subdiaconate, or to the office of censor, each can- 
didate must solemnly swear to the Profession of the Catholic 
Faith, which is the Profession of the Tridentine Faith strength- 
ened by direct reference to the pope’s primacy and infallible 
magisterium as defined at the Vatican Council of 1870. In 
taking this creed” the candidate is required to swear that 
he condemns, rejects and anathematizes all heresies whatso- 
ever that have been condemned, rejected and anathematized 


by the Church.” 


THE ANTI-MODERNIST OATH 
The situation of Catholic orthodoxy is further strength- 
ened by the fact that the Anti-Modernist legislation contained 
in the Constitution Pascendi Dominici Gregis of September 8, 





The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII. Translations 
from Approved Sources. With Preface by Rev. John J. Wynne, 8S. J., 
New York, c. 1903, p. 419. In abridged but essentially unaltered form 
the provision is found in can. 1393 sec. 2 of the new Code: “Examina- 
tores in suo obeundo officio, omni personarum acceptione deposita, tan- 
tummodo prae oculis habeant Ecclesiae dogmata et communem catho- 
licorum doctrinam quae Conciliorum generalium decretis aut Sedis 
‘Apostolicae constitutionibus seu praescriptionibus atque probatorum 
doctorum consensu continentur.” 

74Specified in Woywod, sec. 1249, 7; Codex, can. 1406, 7. 

Printed in the prefatory matter of the Codex (pp. xlv-xlvii); cf. 
Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, ii, New York, 1878, pp. 
207-210. 

Codex, p. xlvii: “atque haereses quascunque, ab Ecclesia damnatas 
et rejectas et anathematizatas, ego pariter damno, reiicio et anathe- 
matizo.” 
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1907, and in the Motu Proprio Sacrorum Antistitum of Sep- 
tember 1, 1910, which, because of its transitory character, was 
not incorporated in the Code, is still binding.” This includes 
the Anti-Modernist Oath, which contains several statements. of 
moment for church historians.” 


The Anti-Modernist Oath must be taken in the presence 
of the bishop by all candidates for the subdiaconate and higher 
orders, by those appointed to hear confessions or to preach, by 
all officials of the central government of the Church at Rome, 
and by the heads of religious orders. It contains the following 
declaration: “Furthermore, I reject the opinion of those who 
hold that a teacher of the science of historical theology or the 
writer on the subject must first put aside the notions pre- 
viously conceived about the supernatural origin of Catholic 
tradition or about the divine aid promised for the perpetual 
preservation of each revealed truth; then, that the writings of 
individual Fathers must be interpreted solely by the data of 
science, without any reference to sacred authority, and with 
that freedom of judgment wherewith every profane record is 
usually examined.”” 





™7Decision of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, 22 March, 
1918, Acta Apostolicae Sedis x, 136; Woywod, p. 432. 


Text: Acta Apostolicae Sedis ii, 1910, 669 ff.; Denzinger- 
Baumwart-Umberg, secs. 2145-2147; C. Mirbt, Quellen, 4. Aufl., 1924, 
no. 658; H. Mulert, Anti-Modernisteneid, freie Forschung und theolo- 
gische Fakultaten. Mit Anhang: Der Anti-Modernisteneid lateinisch und 
deutsch neben Aktenstiicken, Halle, 1911. The oath is translated into 
English in The Catholic Mind, no. 20-21, New York, 22d Oct.—8th 
Nov., 1910, pp. 337-340. 


Catholic Mind, no. 20-21, p. 339. The Anti-Modernist oath must 
be interpreted in connection with two utterances to which it explicitly 
requires submission: the decree Lamentabili sane exitu of July 3, 1907, 
and the encyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis of September 8, 1907. 
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————— eS 


IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO KEEP WITHIN THE LETTER OF 
THE LAW 

Like the rabbis of old the Roman Code places a precau- 
tionary “hedge about the law,” by stating that “It is not 
sufficient to avoid heretical error, but also all those errors which 
more or less approach heresy. Wherefore all constitutions and 
decrees by which the Holy See has condemned and prohibited 
such false opinions must be observed.”*° Therefore the censor 
must not confine his objections merely to the author’s offenses 
against authoritatively formulated or defined dogma.” 

In fact, once a tradition is endorsed by the infallible au- 
thority of an cecumenical council or of a pope, it becomes 
binding on the conscience. Thus the Profession of the Triden- 
tine Faith (1564) contains the affirmation: “Apostolic and 
ecclesiastical traditions and the remaining observances and con- 
stitutions of the same Church, I most steadily admit and em- 
brace.’’*? One cannot take refuge safely under a strict interpre- 
tation of the letter of official formulations. He is in error who 
claims to be free to believe or disbelieve anything not yet in- 
fallibly defined as a dogma; for in the Syllabus of 1864 Pius 
IX condemned the proposition that “The obligation which 
binds Catholic teachers and authors applies only to those things 
which are proposed for universal belief as dogmas of the 





80Woywod, sec. 1167; Codex, can. 1324. 

81‘F’'s sind also vom Zensor nicht bloss Verstésse gegen das formelle 
kirchliche Dogma zu beanstanden. In diesem Sinne wurden in den letzten 
Dezennien wiederholt Biicher, besonders biblischen Inhaltes, zensuriert” 
(J. B. Haring, Grundziige des katholischen Kirchenrechtes, 3. Aufl. 
I. Teil, Graz. 1924, S. 374 Anm, 1). 

82“Anostolicas et ecclesiasticas traditiones, reliquasque eiusdem 
ecclesiae observationes et constitutiones firmissime admitto et amplector” 
(Denzinger et al., sec. 995)—These words are binding today on the many 
classes of persons required to take the Professio Catholicae Fidei (Co- 
dex, Romae 1917, p. xlv; p. 411, canon 1406). 
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faith, by the infallible judgment of the Church.”* Still more 
clearly, the Vatican Council said: “it is not sufficient to shun 
heretical pravity, unless those errors also be diligently avoided 
which more or less nearly approach it.”** Safety therefore lies 
not in strict constructionism but in docile conformity. If sorely 
buffeted by the demon of doubt, a Catholic scholar should 


observe dutiful silence (silentium obsequiosum). 


RATIONALISTIC BIAS 


Thus far we have examined chiefly the presuppositions of 
Roman Catholics. If time and space permitted, we should pro- 
ceed to test in some detail the analogous or contrasted presup- 
positions of at least the chief competing systems of theological 
or of skeptical thought. We must leave that for some other 
person or for some different occasion, contenting ourselves 
now with a word on the bias that proceeds from rationalism. 


“Rationalism” has, as the Catholic Encyclopedia shows, 
many meanings. There is, of course, a sense in which we may 
properly speak of a rationalism that is theological. 

The article “Rationalism,” however, calls attention also to 
a broader and more popular meaning which covers the view 
“that the human reason, or understanding, is the sole and 
final test of all truth.” In this wider signification “Atheism, 





88Schaff, Creeds, ii, p. 219; cf. Denzinger et al., sec. 1722; cf. also 
Codex, can. 2317 and can. 2318, sec. 1. 

84Schaff, Creeds, ii, p. 255; Denzinger et al.. sec. 1820. 

85In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries many Protestant theolo- 
gians held views classified as Supernaturalism, Supernatural Rationalism 
and Rational Supernaturalism, and (Vulgar) Rationalism,—standpoints 
named for the gradations in the relative importance assigned to “revela- 
tion,” and to “reason.” See A. C. McGiffert, Protestant Thought before 
Kant, New York, 1911, chapter x; Chr. E. Luthardt, Kompendium der 
Dogmatik, 10. Aufl., Leipzig, 1900, pp. 64-68. 
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Materialism, Naturalism, Pantheism, Skepticism, etc., fall un- 
der the head of rationalistic systems.”*° 

In the Catholic Encyclopedia article, History, J. P. Kirsch 
attacked rationalistic bias. He wrote: “The assertion of skeptics 
and rationalists that supernatural truth, or even plain objective 
truth of any kind, is beyond our reach, is itself an antecedent 
hypothesis upon which the unbelieving historian bases his in- 
vestigations. It is therefore only a simulated impartiality, which 
the rationalistic historian displays when he prescinds entirely 
from religion and the supernatural character of the Church.”*? 

It is not difficult to find examples of such rationalism. 
Thus the brilliant author of the article History in the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica wrote: “Revelation no 
longer appeals to scientific minds as a source of knowledge. 
Experience on the other hand is history.”** 

A widely used textbook of logic attacks another idea vital 
to the Roman Catholic system: “Tradition is simply hearsay 
evidence with a multiplication of the number of intermedi- 
ates between the last hearer and the original observer, if in- 
deed, there were any observations at the beginning. It is evident 
that tradition is exceedingly poor evidence of the existence of 


any fact.” 





86Francis Aveling, article “Rationalism” (Catholic Encyclopedia vol. 
xii, New York [c. 1911], 653 b). 

81Catholic Encyclopedia, vii, New York (1910), 367a; also W. H. 
Kent, Catholic truth and historical truth (Catholic Historical Review, 
vol. vi, no. 3, Oct. 1920, pp. 275-293). 

88F]leventh edition, vol. xiii, New York, 1910, 527c. For other in- 
stances see Feder, of. cit., p. 269; also James Harvey Robinson, The 
Mind in the Making, New York, 1921; Harry Elmer Barnes, The New 
History and the Social Studies, New York, 1925, pp. 298-302; John 
Herman Randall, Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind. Boston les 
1926], p. 458f. 

89Adam Leroy Jones, Logic inductive and deductive. An introduction 
to scientific method, New York (c. 1909), p. 278. 
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Why multiply examples? Long ago Pope Pius IX in his 
Syllabus of Errors (1864) condemned many propositions dear 
to rationalistic church historians, both those of the atheistic 
and those of the Protestant varieties. Should any such read this 
address, he should ask himself whether he agrees with any of 
the following views, which the pope rejected in a decision 
which though not clearly infallible, all Catholics “are bound 


to accept”’:*° 


“14. Philosophy must be treated of without any account 
being taken of supernatural revelation.” (Moderate Rational- 
ism.) 

“16. Men may in any religion find the way of eternal sal- 
vation, and obtain eternal salvation.” (Indifferentism, Latitudi- 
narianism. ) 


“18. Protestantism is nothing more than another form of 
the same true Christian religion, in which it is possible to be 
equally pleasing to God as in the Catholic Church.” (Indiffer- 
entism, Latitudinarianism.) 

“21. The church has not the power of defining dogmati- 
cally that the religion of the Catholic Church is the only true 
religion.” 

“57. Knowledge of philosophical things and morals, and 
also civil laws, may and must depart from divine and ecclesias- 
tical authority.” 

“77. In the present day, it is no longer expedient that the 
Catholic religion shall be held as the only religion of the state, 
to the exclusion of all other modes of worship.” 

“80. The Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile him- 





90“Exteriorly they may neither in word nor in writing oppose its 
contents; they must also assent to it interiorly”: A, Haag, S. J., in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, xiv, New York, 1912, 369a. 
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self to, and agree with, progress, liberalism, and civilization as 
lately introduced.” 


EPILOGUE 

Two thousand years ago Cicero asked: “Who is ignorant 
that it is the first law in writing history that the historian must 
not dare to tell any falsehood, and the next, that he must be 
bold enough to tell the whole truth? Also, that there must be 
no suspicion of partiality in his writings, or of personal ani- 
mosity ?””*? 

Who can divest himself of partiality? We all have pre- 
suppositions whether we recognize them or not. We all have 
some bias, due to imperfect knowledge of facts, to the defects 
of our experience and training, to our wishes and aspirations, 
and to our beliefs.°? We are all, moreover, members of more or 
less biased groups. To overcome our ignorance we must not 
merely read extensively, and keep to the end of our days a 
curiosity as keen as that of Sherlock Holmes; to overcome our 
native bias we must develop also a dramatic imagination and 





21Cicero on Oratory and Orators, translated or edited by J. S. Wat- 
son, London, 1896, p. 237; see also M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera Rhetorica, 
rec. Guil. Friedrich, vol. ii, Lipsiae 1902, lib. ii, chap. xv. 

92Metaphysical questions bearing on the question of freedom from 
presuppositions are discussed at some length by Eduard Spranger, Der 
Sinn der V oraussetzungslosigkeit in den Geisteswissenschaften (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1929. Sitzung 
der philosophisch-historischen Klasse, 10. Januar, pp. 1-30). Spranger 
fears lest the outcome may be the demand for at least four types of 
educational institutions: for Roman Catholics, for Protestants, for hu- 
manistically conditioned bourgeois, and for proletarians. To save the 
intellectual unity and codperation now attempted in academies and uni- 
versities, he suggests three emphases: holding fast to the concept of 
truth, unsparing self-analysis on the part of individual and groups, rising 
superior to the relativities of competing world-views by seeking through 
dialectic to discover a higher unity. In any case, Spranger points out, no 
group unified through its special view of life can afford to ignore or to do 
without science. 
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a scent for paradox as instinctive as that of Bernard Shaw. 
After all, as Thomas Cuming Hall once said, “Our presuppo- 
sitions are not dogmas but scientific hypotheses subject to revi- 
sion.” 

Bias, like shortsightedness, makes us live in a blur. With- 
out accurately ground lenses neither rose-colored nor smoked 
spectacles will aid us to see straight. When we take refuge in 
assumptions we may be turning our hard-cornered environ- 
ment into a vast asylum; for as the psychologist George Albert 
Coe once remarked, “If you correct history by dogma, what 
you get is not history but an imaginary world.” In saying this 
Professor Coe assumed that dogma is false; which no Roman 
Catholic can ever admit. Yet to a picture of the past tinctured 
by dogma skeptics may reply, l’histoire n’est qu'une fable con- 
venue. 

Robert Burns has crystallized a similar thought in the im- 
mortal lines of his homely poem, To a Louse: 


O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion. 


In 1892 Rudyard Kipling concluded his poem “When 

Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted” with the stanza: 

And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall 
blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for 
fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his separate 
star, 





Poetical Works of Robert Burns, Philadelphia, E. H. Butler & 
Co., 1858, p. 168. 
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Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of Things as 
they are! 

This emotional solution of the problem of realism versus im- 
pressionism would isolate the artist by the absolute zero of the 
interstellar spaces both from his critics and from his admirers. 
Even if satisfactory, Kipling’s formula could not be transferred 
from the field of painting to that of the writing of history; for 
the very concept of history involves the attempt to communi- 
cate the knowledge of the past not to God but to men. No his- 
torian would be content to have as his workshop an otherwise 
vacant planet, or as his audience, solely the One who knows the 
end from the beginning. History is written not for Omnisci- 
ence but for human beings; ignorant, forgetful, self-absorbed, 
biassed creatures. Yet the historian is bound to emulate the 
Judge of all the earth, who to say the least is well-informed 
and, above all, impartial. 

If we have bias, let us either confess it in public: mea cul- 
pa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa; or at least allow for it, as 
navigators must allow for the shifting deviations of the mari- 
ner’s compass. Each man should know and discount his per- 
sonal equation; and in case he cannot see straight and _ his 
neighbors find it out, they should tell him, speaking the truth 
in love.” 

Let us then, men of many minds and almost as many 
varieties of presuppositions, agree to live together in brotherly 
codperation, each knowing and respecting: the presuppositions 
on which his brothers work. 

The founder of the American Society of Church History, 





94“What historians distrust, however, is really not hypotheses that 
invite investigation—fluid hypotheses, if one may use the term—but fixed 
theories that control investigation.” (Allen Johnson, The Historian and 
Historical Evidence, New York, 1926, p. 160). 
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the late Professor Philip Schaff, formulated our duty: 

“The historian must first lay aside all prejudice and party 
zeal, and proceed in the pure love of truth. Not that he must 
become a tabula rasa. No man is able, or should attempt, to 
cast off the educational influences which have made him what 
he is. But the historian of the church of Christ must in every- 
thing be as true as possible to the objective fact, ‘sine ira et 
studio’; do justice to every person and event; and stand in the 
centre of Christianity, whence he may see all points in the cir- 
cumference, all individual persons and events, all confessions, 
denominations, and sects, in their true relations to each other 
and to the glorious whole.” 





*5Schaff, Church History, vol. i, New York, 1882, pp. 25-26. 
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(Presidential Address, December 31, 1928) 


HE present interest in the question of the reunion of the 

Churches, as evidenced by the Stockholm and Lausanne 
Conferences, by the work of the Federal Council, by the com- 
munity church movement, by the overtures for union between 
particular denominations, such as the Universalists and Con- 
gregationalists, and the Congregationalists and Christians, 
the formation of the United Church of Canada, and many 
other signs and tokens, suggests an inquiry into the relations 
existing among the various bodies of Christians at the period 
in our national history which was perhaps marked by more 
cooperation and less animosity than any other prior to our own 
time. 

If one may venture an advance generalization, it would 
be that the latter part of the eighteenth century was marked 
by a rather high degree of interdenominational acrimony, the 
first third of the nineteenth century by a sinking of the fires 
of hatred and suspicion, and the years immediately preceding 
' the Civil War by a recrudescence of sectarian bitterness. Not 
again until the beginning of the practical cooperative move- 
ments which arose late in the century did the thought of unity 
occupy any large place in the mind of the American Church. 
In graphing by this bold curve the rise and fall and rise again 
of union sentiment, one is not required to leave out of account 
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those episodes and phenomena—some of them important in 
themselves though not sufficiently so to determine the charac- 
ter of the periods in which they occurred—whose tendency was 
in the opposite direction. There have always been irenic spirits 
in polemic ages, and there has been lively skirmishing at times 
when peace predominated. 

Religious thought in America in the eighteenth century 
exhibited, in general, the same stratifications as that of Eng- 
land, with some added markings due to importations direct 
from Continental sources. The lines between these were not 
sharp, nor did they coincide exactly with denominational boun- 
daries. The principal elements were Calvinism, deism, and 
Arminianism. The drift toward deism—or, what was account- 
ed by orthodox minds the same thing, Arianism—even in theo- 
retically orthodox bodies in England, was marked. The protag- 
onists of this type of thought were at pains to represent it as 
being nothing more or less than the simple gospel, or the plain 
teaching of Jesus, freed from the confusions of human specu- 
lation. Thus we find William Whiston, an Arminian with a 
squint toward Arianism, publishing in 1711 his Primitive 
Christianity Revived, and Thomas Emlyn, formerly a Presby- 
teran minister in Dublin, issuing even earlier (1702) his 
Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account of Jesus Christ, 
embodying an Arian point of view which was not wholly 
foreign to the teachings of the “Christian philosopher,” John 
Locke. By the middle of the eighteenth century, English Pres- 
byterianism was deeply colored by such views. In reacting 
against the doctrinal strictness which had characterized the 
seventh century theologians, English dissenters of all groups 
showed a general tendency to think of their creeds as merely 
doubtful and human approximations to divine truth and to 
claim and grant liberty for considerable variation of opinion 
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not only upon fine points but even upon large ones. Jonathan 
Mayhew, pastor of West Church, Boston, 1747-1766, and him- 
self rather decidedly Arian, roundly denounced “creeds of hu- 
man composition.” 

Jonathan Edwards’ treatise .on “Original Sin” was an an- 
swer to the English Arians by a variant form of Calvinism. 
His divergence from “Old Calvinism,” as it came to be called 
in contrast to Edwardeanism, or “the New Divinity,” was 
chiefly at points which may seem to us rather ingenious than 
substantial—such as his insistence that all men participated in 
Adam’s sin, not because all human nature was summed up in 
Adam and therefore necessarily fell when he fell, but because, 
by a continuous creative activity, God wills the unitary con- 
stitution of the race, as he wills the continuity of conscious ex- 
istence for the individual. Against this revived Calvinism, May- 
hew and many others reacted along a line of thought which 
ultimately became Unitarianism. 

The Great Awakening gave occasion for doctrinal discus- 
sion of the most strenuous sort, furnished a stage and an audi- 
ence for it, and emotionalized it with all the fervor and_pas- 
sion which were inevitable in a situation where the salvation 
of souls was deemed to be the immediate issue. Not only did 
the revival produce a new and more fervid type of piety. It 
was itself predicated upon a definite theology. Theological 
parties sprang up—not only “New Lights” and “Old Lights”— 
- respectively favoring and opposing the newer and more emo- 
tional methods of the revival—but ultimately two types of theo- 
logical thought which, within two generations, had divided 
the Congregationalists into two branches, the orthodox and 
the Unitarian. There was, besides, a type of thought often 
called Arminianism, though it was not strictly that in an ac- 
curate historical sense, which consisted chiefly in the rejection 
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of what seemed the harsher features of Calvinism but which 
made no very positive constructive contribution. 

While the two schools of New England theology were 
thus drifting apart, with other variants appearing between 
them, during the latter part of the eighteenth century, there 
was a notable, and natural, rapprochement between the Ed- 
wardean school and the Presbyterians of New York and the 
central states who held similar doctrinal views. Differences of 
polity sank into insignificance in comparison with the theo- 
logical issues. Leaders like the younger Edwards and the elder 
Dwight were solicitous for a closer fellowship between the 
two denominations. Even in the matter of polity, the differ- 
ences were not radical. Connecticut Congregationalism tended 
toward a Presbyterian form of consociation, so that, to quote 
Walker (p. 315): “Many in that state looked upon the Con- 
necticut churches as more allied with the Presbyterian bodies 
than with the churches of Massachusetts which held to the 
Cambridge Platform.” The Connecticut Congregational 
churches often called themselves “Presbyterian.” Thus the 
Hartford North Association, in 1799, stated in a resolution that 
the constitution of the Connecticut churches “contains the es- 
sentials of the Church of Scotland, or the Presbyterian Church 
in America.” The Congregational General Association of Con- 
necticut, in 1788, referred to a plan for cooperation between 
the two denominations as “a scheme for the union of the 
Presbyterians in America.” And in 1805 the same Association 
referred to the Saybrook Platform as “the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church in Connecticut.” In this connection it 
will of course be recalled that the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was originally Presbyterian, though the doctrinal variations 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century made the Congre- 
gational churches of the eastern part of Massachusetts less in 
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harmony with the Presbyterians than were those of Connecti- 
cut and western Massachusetts. 

A joint convention of the Presbyterian Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia and the Congregational General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut met annually from 1766 to 1775 to 
oppose the dangerous encroachments of episcopacy. Timothy 
Dwight (the elder) urged a closer union of the two bodies after 
the Revolutionary War. It was agreed that the Presbyterian 
General Assembly (from its origin in 1789) and the Congre- 
gational Connecticut General Association should send frater- 
nal, delegates to each other. In 1794 these fraternal delegates 
were given full voting powers. The same arrangement was 
made between the Presbyterian General Assembly and the 
Congregational Associations of Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire. This arrangement continued in effect until 
the Presbyterian disruption in 1837. 

It is to be emphasized that these friendly attitudes between 
the two denominations were based on the hypothesis of doc- 
rinal agreement, and in the more formal union for missionary 
effort after 1801 the assumption still was that there was a com- 
mon theology which was more important than minor differ- 
ences of polity. 

This tendency to ignore differences of polity did not, 
however, pass altogether without protest. Nathaniel Emmons, 
insisting upon the “pure democracy” of Congregationalism, 
asserted the absolute independence of the local congregation 
and even opposed the formation of a state association in Mas- 
sachusetts. “Associationism leads to consociationism; conso- 
ciationism leads to presbyterianism; presbyterianism leads to 
episcopacy; episcopacy leads to Roman Catholicism; and Ro- 
man Catholicism is an ultimate fact.” 

The migration of population created conditions which 
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demanded missionary activity, and missionary activity after 
the Revolutonary war—in Vermont, in western New York, 
and presently in Ohio—made practical demands which not 
only encouraged “consociationism” but led appreciably to- 
ward presbyterianism—though not, as Emmons feared, to 
episcopacy and to Roman Catholicism. 

Even before the War there had been heavy migration 
from Connecticut to Vermont—so much that the name “New 
Connecticut” was suggested as an appropriate one for the new 
settlements. At least nine Congregational churches were plant- 
ed in Vermont before the War, and many more immediately 
after it, and still more after Vermont’s admission in 1791. 
This was doubtless strenuous pioneer work, but it was strategi- 
cally simple. Virtually all the people involved were Congrega- 
tionalists. The migrants came from Congregational communi- 
ties; Congregational missionaries were sent among them, and 
Congregational churches were founded. 

No serious effort was made to settle western New York 
until after the conclusion of the peace with Great Britain. 
Then began a flow of migration from Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut—largely Congregational, of course. But this was com- 
plicated by an influx of Presbyterians from central and south- 
ern New York and by fresh streams of the Scotch-Irish. Mari- 
etta, Ohio, founded in 1788, was an important though isolated 
colony of New Englanders, but into the country along the 
Ohio River were coming simultaneously and increasingly 
thereafter more Presbyterians from Western Pennsylvania. 
The chief goal of New England migration across the moun- 
tains was northern Ohio—the Western Reserve—beginning a 
little before the turn of the century, but this was no such Con- 
gregational preserve as Vermont had been. 

The planting of churches in the west was not left to take 
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care of itself. The General Association of Connecticut had voted 
in 1774 to raise money to send missionaries to “ye settlements 
now forming in the wilderness to the westward and north- 
westward”—Vermont and western New York. Two pastors 
were to go on a tour of five or six months. The war intervened. 
After several false starts, the plan of sending missionaries was 
again approved in 1792, and the following year eight Con- 
necticut pastors were detailed to spend four months in the 
new fields. By 1798 the missionary cause bulked so large that 
the Connecticut Missionary Society was formed—‘“to Chris- 
tianize the heathen in North America, and to support and pro- 
mote Christian knowledge in the new settlements within the 
United States.” The Connecticut Evangelical Magazine was 
started in 1800. It was designed to be a missionary organ, as 
well as a medium of theological discussion, and the profits, if 
any, were to go to the Missionary Society. The unsectarian char- 
acter of this publication is indicated by these words from the 
preface of its fourth volume, July, 1803: “The magazine will be 
open to receive communications from. all denominations of 
Christians who believe in the peculiar principles of Christianty ; 
but if written on the distinguishing tenets of their respective 
sects, they will be excluded.” But the limits of its theological 
tolerance are exhibited in an unsigned article in the issue for 
November, of the same year, entitled “The Serpent's Subtlety 
Detected,” referring to “Universalists, Arminians, Socinians or 
something else which falls short of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
It is just the character of the devil to be a professed believer in 
all of these different and opposite schemes; and his friends on 
earth often bear a great resemblance to him in this respect.” 
The Connecticut society and magazine were followed, a 
year later in each case, by the Massachusetts Missionary So- 
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ciety and the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, both of 
which represented Edwardean Calvinism. 

The Presbyterians were equally active in the missionary 
cause, and in the same fields. At the first General Assembly, 
in 1789, the Committee on Bills and Overtures recommended: 
“That the state of the frontier settlements be taken into con- 
sideration and missionaries should be sent to them.” This was 
backed by provision for an annual collection for the purpose. 
The first home missionaries sent out under authority of the 
General Assembly were Nathan Her and Joseph Hart, who 
visited points in central New York and the parts of Pennsyl- 
vania about Wilkesbarre and Lackawanna. 

As evidence that its purposes were peaceful as well as 
pious, the General Assembly of 1794 gave the following assur- 
ance to the communities already visited and those to be visited 
by Presbyterian missionaries: “As our aim has not been to pro- 
selyte from other communions to our own denomination, we 
have charged our missionaries to avoid all doubtful disputa- 
tions, to abstain from unfriendly censures or reflections on oth- 
er religious persuasions, and, adhering strictly to the great 
doctrines of our holy religion which influence the heart and 
life in ways of godliness, to follow after the things that make 
for peace and general edification.” 

The phrase, “Christianity as a way of life,” has gained 
wide currency in recent years and plays a large part in union 
projects. Whatever may be its merits or defects, it had no 
standing in 1800. A body of sound doctrine was considered 
absolutely essential. Influencing the heart and life in ways of 
godliness might be the objective and the result of the doctrines, 
but a firm grasp on the great doctrines was indispensable. In 
view of this emphasis upon doctrinal soundness, it was the 
theological agreement of the orthodox Congregationalists and 
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the Presbyterians that made possible the fraternal cooperation 
between the two groups under the Plan of Union. Cooperation 
in missionary work, just before and for a third of a century 
after 1800 came easy to them because for fifty years the Ed- 
wardean and Old Calvinist Congregationalists in New Eng- 
land had been fighting the battles of orthodoxy side by side 
with the Presbyterians of New York and the Middle States. 
Of this common intellectual life, the interlocking interests of 
Yale and Princeton were a symbol. Jonathan Edwards, a 
graduate of Yale, became president of Princeton. The younger 
Edwards was a graduate of Princeton. During Edwards’ presi- 
dency at Princeton, nearly half of the trustees were Yale men. 

I have been saying that during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century there was an immense amount of theolog- 
cal controversy, but, especially toward the end of that period, a 
tendency toward interdenominational cooperation among those 
groups which were sure of each other’s orthodoxy. While this 
made for good feeling among the Calvinistic Congregational- 
ists and the Presbyterians, it did not provide any ground for 
peace between these and the equally Calvanistic Baptists, 
whose insistence upon “a regenerate church membership” was 
a constant affront to those who considered the household the 
unit of the covenant and whose opposition to all alliance be- 
tween church and state was an offense to those churches which 
still derived some advantage from maintaining a working 
agreement between God and Czsar; or the Episcopalians, who 
were long under suspicion on account of their toryism during 
the Revolution; or the Methodists, who, besides being Armin- 
ians, and besides being despised for the ignorance of most of 
their clergy, carried on a promiscuous proselytism with too 
much vigor and success to admit of pleasant interdenomina- 
tional relations. 
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James Lee, a Methodist evangelist from Virginia, who 
preached the first Methodist sermon in Connecticut in 1789, 
saw in New England “a land fortified in the doctrines of a 
fatalistic theology’—“the land of the Presbyterians.” He 
seemed to view it as the chosen people did the idolaters who 
held the walled cities of Canaan, and they viewed him and 
his colleagues as the Canaanites did the Twelve Tribes that 
came out of the desert—as dangerous, not to say barbarous, 
invaders of their orderly land. Joshua Soule, the author of the 
Methodist constitution and (after Asbury) the maker of 
American Methodism, was of the staunchest Presbyterian par- 
entage and training. When he joined the Methodist church at 
the age of seventeen (in 1797), there was “sorrow mingled 
with indignation” in the house of his father. He had to meet 
his father’s prohibitions and his mother’s tears. But the elder 
Soule presently weakened to the extent of inviting an itinerant 
Methodist preacher to hold his monthly service in his house. 
At the first meeting, two or three Baptist preachers were 
present; perhaps curiosity might account for that. And shortly 
he also gave up his Calvinism and joined the Methodist church. 
On the other hand, orthodox Calvinists in New England de- 
scribed the Methodist preachers as “wolves in sheep’s clothing,” 
“false prophets,” “itinerating peddlers of false doctrines.” Edi- 
fying contrasts were drawn—when patriotic fervor was at its 
height—between “republican Puritans” and “monarchy-loving 
John Wesley.” Methodist growth in New England was a cam- 
paign in which quarter was neither asked nor given, and the 
growth which was achieved during the last decade of the cen- 
tury is evidence that the campaign was a hot one. 


Elsewhere the same phenomena were manifest. Naturally 





1Life of Joshua Soule, by H. M. Du Bose. 
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there was opposition to Methodism from the more orderly and 
staid elements of the religious community. A Methodist histor- 
ian reports that “the people became almost afraid to hear the 
preachers lest they should be infected with Methodism.”? The 
Baptists opposed the Methodists with perhaps even greater 
violence because, at this time, they appealed with greatest suc- 
cess to the same element of society, the less prosperous and less 
cultured. Not often, however, did the acrimonies of sectarian 
rivalry reach such a point as was illustrated in an experience 
of Daniel Asbury in Rutherford County, N. C., in 1789, when 
“A ruffan band of men, headed by Perminter Morgan, a 
Baptist preacher, seized Asbury and hurried him before a 
justice of the peace,” charging him with preaching without 
authority and with being an “imposter”—whatever that may 
have meant in this connection® 

Naturally there was denominational rivalry for the con- 
trol of sparsely settled communities. In the first generation of 
the national period, the Methodists were newcomers to whom 
inevitably attached such unpopularity among those already 
there as is the lot of the most recent arrival in a crowded 
railway compartment. Moreover, they were unorthodox, being 
Arminians, and they seemed fanatically zealous, and their 
systematic itineracy ‘under centralized control was terribly ef- 
fective in winning and keeping converts. A little later, when 
they had won standing-ground and a recognized status among 
the religious forces of the day, they cast off the odium of push- 
in themselves in and thereby pushing others out. In 1832 my 
grandfather moved west from Hawkins County, in eastern 
Tennessee. In the valley in which he had lived, practically 
everyone was a Baptist. The next valley, over the mountain, 





2Shipp, Methodism in South Carolina, p. 157. 
3Tbid., p. 262. 
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was as solidly Methodist. While the denominational barrier re- 
stricted intercourse almost as much as the mountain, no one on 
either side questioned the other’s right to his place in the sun. 

By 1800, there had been approximately thirty years of 
Methodism in America, and the alarm which its advent had 
caused had largely subsided. Rivalry remained, of course, but 
it was of a less acrimonious type. As to the attitude of the 
Methodists toward the others, Bishop Asbury’s journal fur- 
nishes perhaps a fair index. He makes relatively few references 
to the other denominations. Sometimes they reflect hostility, 
but in the later years there is an increasing preponderance of 
friendly references. 


Noy. 11, 1772 (in New England). Many people attended 
preaching, among whom were some Baptists who went away 
displeased. Noy. 12. There are some Baptists in this neighbor- 
hood who oppose the work under us, and perplex and trouble 
our young beginners; though they let me alone. 

Nov. 12, 1775 (in Virginia). The Baptists are creeping in 
amongst our societies in these parts. 

Jan. 16, 1776 (in Virginia). The Lord is graciously work- 
ing on the hearts of the people, but the Baptists endeavor to 
persuade the people that they have never been baptized. Like 
ghosts they haunt us from place to place. O the policy of 
Satan! . . . I look upon them as objects of pity rather than 
objects of envy or contempt. 

Feb. 16, 1776. On Monday there were two Baptist preach- 
ers amongst the congregation. After the sermon was ended they 
desired to speak with me. So we conversed about three hours 
on experimental, practical and controversial divinity; but ended 
where we began. I thank the Lord my mind was kept in peace 
and coolness. No doubt but Satan is very active in promoting 
religious controversies. 

June 22, 1780 (in North Carolina). There is a hardness 
over the people here. They have had the gospel preached by 
Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists; the two former appear 
to be too much in the spirit of the world. I have heard of one 
of the Countess of Huntington’s men turning Baptist. They 
have soon turned about, but they may follow Mr. Whitfield in 
Calvinism. 
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Aug. 7, 1780 (in Virginia). There is a good work of God 
here; but some of the Baptists rage because we have what they 
have lost; but while we keep close to God and preach the power 
of religion, they can do us no harm. 


But on the other hand, there are such evidences of good will 
as these: 

“Called at a Presbyterian meeting-house and heard Mr. 
Robert Hall preach a good sermon ” (1788). “Preached in an 
old Presbyterian meeting-house now repaired for the use of 
the Methodists” (1795). “In the afternoon I heard the Rev. 
Mr. Flinn, and was pleased with him as a Presbyterian preach- 
er. Mr. Smilie, a Presbyterian, preached for us in the taber- 
nacle” (Camden, 1805). A little later he “stopped at the end 
of ten miles to breakfast with the Rev. John Brown, a Presby- 
terian minister.” On another occasion he says: “missing our 
way, we dropped upon Mr. John Graham. He was a Presby- 
terian and showed us much kindness” (1809). “I made ac- 
quaintance with a venerable pair, Mr. Buchanan and wife, 
Presbyterians and happy in the experience of religion” (1809). 

Factors which made for unity, or at least for friendly inter- 
course and cooperation, during the generation beginning about 
1800, included the following: 

1. The natural neighborliness of the frontier. 

2. The great Western Revival. 

3. Several popular revolts against the elaborated theologies 
of the creeds. 

4. The Congregational-Presbyterian Plan of Union. 

5. The rise of cooperative agencies for practical Christian 
work, such as missionary, Bible, tract, temperance and anti- 
slavery societies and, in a few cases, interdenominational edu- 
cational enterprises. 

It would be too much to say that the land had rest forty 
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years but it had less religious war and all parties prospered. 
During the period from 1800 to 1830, the growth of the most 
active denominations was as follows: Presbyterians, from 40,- 
000 to 173,000; Congregationalists, from 75,000 to 140,000; 
Baptists, from 100,000 to 313,000; Methodists, from 64,000 
to 476,000. 


1. As to the direct effect of the social situation and the 
mental habits produced by frontier life upon religious thought 
and especially upon the attitudes of religious groups toward 
each other, there are items to be entered upon both sides of the 
account. The struggle for existence in new and difficult fields 
encouraged denominational allegiance. The pressure of com- 
mon dangers and the threat of influences hostile to all religion 
suggested cooperative efforts. The men of the frontier were, 
for the most part, ignorant men, and ignorance breeds intoler- 
ance. The second generation was, naturally, more ignorant 
than the first; for the first brought with it a training derived 
from the riper regions from which it came, while the second 
was wholly dependent upon the cultural and educational re- 
sources of the frontier itself. Frontier life is a life of compara- 
tive isolation, in small communities, remote not only from the 
main currents of the world’s life but also from each other, and 
isolation produces parochial-mindedness and the sense of self- 
sufficiency. Both of these influences make for sectarian bitter- 
ness and the intensification of partisan animosities. 


But pioneers, having but few neighbors, develop a strong 
sense of neighborliness toward those that they have. The prac- 
tice of hospitality cannot be limited by acquaintance, formal 
introduction, or denominational afinity. The records of the 
Methodist circuit-riders and of other ministers who had occa- 
sion to cover large thinly-settled areas are full of accounts of 
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their entertainment by persons of other sects, and even of the 
opening of their houses to preaching. 

As men found food and shelter where they could, with 
consequent friendly relations, so, when religious resources 
were few, they found guidance and fellowship where they 
could, often with little regard to denominational lines. Wil- 
liam Gassaway, after he became an eminent Methodist preach- 
er, related this experience of his struggle out of a sinful life in 
his youth: 

I knew of nobody to whom I could go except one old man, 

and he was an elder of the Presbyterian church; and so little 

did I know of the true spirit of Christianity, I thought, as I 

had been up for the Methodists to pray for me, that this man 

would show me no favor. But at last I concluded to go and see 
this old Presbyterian man anyhow. So I went. I did not know 
how to make any apology, so I just plainly told him my con- 
dition. Think of my surprise when this good old man took me 
into his open arms, saying to me: “The Spirit of the Lord is 


at work with you; see that you don’t quench that Spirit. Make 
my house your home. I will give you all the help I: can.’4 


And he abode with the Presbyterian elder, board free, for 
three months while taking the first steps toward preparing 
himself to be a Methodist preacher. This was in South Caro- 
lina, about 1787. | : 

2. The Great Western Revival led indirectly to the for- 
mation of some new denominations, but it also furnished op- 
portunity and stimulus for cooperation among the denomina- 
tions. This was especially true in the earlier phase of the revival 
and camp meeting movement. For example: The first Metho- 
dist church in western North Carolina was built in 1791, in 
Lincoln County. Since the congregation had worshipped in 
a grove before the erection of its building, it was not unnat- 
ural that, when it planned a concentrated evangelistic effort 





4Shipp, of. cit., p. 192.° 
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three years later, it should again turn to the woods. Four well- 
known Methodist preachers, including Daniel Asbury, con- 
ducted it, with the hearty cooperation of Dr. James Hall, a 
leader among the Presbyterian preachers on the frontier. Dan- 
iel Asbury had been captured by the Indians in his youth, spent 
five years as a member of the Shawnee tribe in the Ohio coun- 
try, and was accepted as an itinerant Methodist preacher only 
three years after his return to civilization—obviously without 
much education, either general or special. But he and the Pres- 
byterian Dr. Hall got on very well together, for they joined 
their efforts a little later in another meeting which came to be 
known as the Great Union Camp Meeting, at Shepherd’s 
Crossroads, Iredell County, N. C. Presbyterians and Methodists 
united in this with great fervor. It was so great a success that 
it became a periodical institution, though it was subsequently 
taken over by the Methodists, and with some changes in loca- 
tion it continued for almost a century. 

Sometimes the ministers of different denominations, find- 
ing themselves temporary and almost involuntary colleagues in 
these camp-meetings, undertook to correct each other’s theol- 
ogy. Baptists, Presbyterians and Methodists were encamped 
near Anderson Court House, S. C. (about 1800 or a little later), 
with representatives of all three in the pulpits. A Baptist min- 
ister, Mr. Bennett, preached a highly Calvinistic sermon from 
Romans 8:29, 30. Daugherty, Methodist, followed using the 
same text. “After a clear exegesis in correction of the errone- 
ous interpretation and misapplication of the passage, he ad- 
vanced in thunder-peals the doctrine of a free and full atone- 
ment and urged with prodigious energy an immediate compli- 
ance with the conditions of salvation. The power of God 
came down, and one universal cry for mercy was heard all 
through the vast concourse. Some fell prostrate on the ground; 
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others, rising to fly the scene, fell by the way. . . At the close 
of the sermon, Mr. Daugherty turned to Mr. Bennett and, with 
uplifted hands and streaming eyes, begged him in God’s name 
always to preach a free and full salvation by grace through 
faith.” 


In general, the Western Revival and the camp meetings 
which were the principle agency by which it was carried on 
were a unifying influence. They did what was the equivalent, 
at that time, of putting religion on the front page, and the 
energy which they generated found expression in the increased 
vigor of all the churches. After the crest of the general revival 
wave had passed—as it did about 1804—the Methodists were 
inclined to claim large credit for the revitalization of all the 
Churches. Bishop Asbury wrote, in 1809: “In Edgefield the 
Baptists are carrying all before them. They are indebted to 
Methodist camp meetings for this.” And a Methodist minister, 
appealing for a liberal offering for the support of the circuit- 
riders, said that “the Baptists and Presbyterians ought to give 
because they are largely indebted to these same circuit-riders 


for the building up of their churches.” 


Sometimes, and naturally, proselyting zeal was keenest 
among the most ignorant, especially among the Negroes, with 
whom both Baptists and Methodists worked successfully. In 
Savannah, in or about 1813, the record represents the Negro 
- Methodists, though numerically much weaker, making forays 
into the enemy’s camp and bringing members over to their 
own trenches. The white consultant asked a zealous Negro, 
who had brought in one such convert, why, if she was a 
Baptist, he did not let her stay with her own people. 

Finally, as an evidence—or a symbol—of the interdenomi- 





5] bid., p. 330. 
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national character of the Great Western Revival, may be cited 
the fact that prominent among its early promoters were the 
McGee brothers, of whom one was a Methodist, the other a 
Presbyterian. 

3. Calvinism, Unitarianism, and Arminianism represented 
the three angles of theological controversy, but there were 
other movements of revolt against the whole program of 
what Asbury called “controversial divinity,” and in the direc- 
tion of what was conceived to be a simpler statement of the 
substance of the faith and a more scriptural basis of commun- 
ion and therefore of union. The leaders of these movements 
charged the current theologies not so much with being wrong 
as with being irrelevant. It was not so much that the creeds 
were erroneous, as that they dealt with speculative matters not 
germane to the salvation of men and provocative of unneces- 
sary divisions among Christian people. Such were Elias Smith 
and Abner Jones, Baptists, in New England, who abandoned 
their party name and began establishing “Christian” churches 
a year or two before 1800; and James O’Kelly, Methodist, 
who, falling out with Asbury, established first “Republican 
Methodist” and then “Christian” churches in North Carolina 
and Virginia five or six years earlier; and Barton W. Stone and 
his colleagues, Presbyterians, who seceded from the Kentucky 
Synod, abandoned the Westminster Confession, and set up 
“Christian” churches in Kentucky and southern Ohio in 1804 
and the years immediately following. 

The last mentioned was quite definitely an outgrowth of 
the Western Revival; for, while the Great Awakening of 
Jonathan Edwards’ time had been predicated upon the ac- 
ceptance of a carefully articulated and complete theology, the 
Western Revival not only had no such doctrinal homogeneity 
but tended to reduce all theological systems to a position of 
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minor importance, and so to make possible the union as well 
as the cooperation of those who might hold different doctrinal 
views. Doctrines which traditional Protestantism had consid- 
ered basic to the Church, these men classed as private opinions 
—not revealed truths but speculative interpretations. 

These three independent beginnings presently merged in- 
to a single loose federation of “Christian” churches—the nu- 
cleus of the denomination which, at the present moment, 
seems to be on the verge of union with the Congregationalists 
on the platform that “Christianity is a way of life.” 

Closely akin to the religious enterprises started by O'Kelly, 
Smith, Jones and Stone—and even more explicitly avowing 
the union of Christians as its primary motive—was the pro- 
posal of Thomas Campbell, whose Declaration and Address, 
published in 1809, was a notable assertion of the necessity of 
union and the possibility of it on a very simple basis. This was 
developed by his son, Alexander Campbell, into a definite pro- 
gram for what he conceived to be an exact “restoration of 
primitive Christianity” in all its essential features. It presently 
became apparent that the Christian world was not going im- 
mediately to agree that his definite program was identical with 
primitive Christianity. To his surprise, and disappointment, a 
new denomination came into existence—the Disciples of 
Christ. Mr. Campbell had, to be sure, greatly narrowed the 
area of doctrinal agreement deemed necessary for unity, and 
‘he had, so far as his voice carried, shaken the church’s com- 
plaisant acceptance of division as its normal and proper state; 
but when he set forth a definite pattern to which the church 
must conform if it would unite, it was inevitable that only 
those should unite upon that pattern who were convinced that 
it was the right one. So an anti-denominational movement be- 
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came a denomination, but still a denomination with a con- 
science on the subject of union. 

4. The most concrete and specific of all the gestures of 
interdenominational amity during the first third of the -r9th 
century was the Congregational-Presbyterian Plan of Union. 
Prepared for by the friendly relations and the interchange of 
delegates to which reference has already been made, and based 
upon a Calvinistic theology which both denominations ac- 
cepted, the Plan of Union was suggested by the younger Jona- 
than Edwards, then president of Union College, who was a 
delegate from the Presbyterian General Assembly in the ses- 
sion of the Congregational Connecticut General Association 
for 1800. Appropriate resolutions adapted at that time led to 
the approval of the Plan by the General Assembly of 1801 and 
its ratification by the Connecticut Association a month later. 
The missionaries of the two bodies were instructed to “pro- 
mote mutual forbearance.” A church of either name might 
settle a pastor of the other and continue the practice of its 
own polity. There was provision for the adjudication of dis- 
putes by mixed commissions, and for the existence of Asso- 
ciations as well as Presbyteries. The Plan was later approved 
by the other New England associations. It continued in force 
until 1837, when it was repudiated by the Old School Presby- 
terians, but it remained operative between New School Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists until annulled by the latter 
in 1852. 

The Plan of Union was a frontier measure, involving no 
thought of a general union of the two denominations. There 
was in it no prevision of conditions which would arise as the 
frontier settlements grew populous and churches grew strong, 
and no consideration of its effect on future denominational 
strength in the area affected. As a matter of fact, it worked 
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in favor of the Presbyterians. It was under the operation of 
the Plan that the foundations of the work of these two de- 
nominations was laid in western New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan. Along the Ohio River and farther 
south, the Plan scarcely operated at all. The synods of the 
Carolinas and of Kentucky had been organized before 1800, 
and the Synod of Pittsburgh was formed in 1802. All of these 
had their own missionaries, besides the five whom the General 
Assembly sent out in 1803, the fifteen in 1807, and the more 
than fifty by 1814. 

5. The early years of the nineteenth century were marked 
by the rise of a large number of societies designed not merely 
to advance the interests of institutional religion by the organi- 
zation of churches and the increase of church membership at 
home and abroad, but to promote philanthropic causes and to 
elevate public and private morals. It was the period when hu- 
manitarian reforms in England were beginning to get them- 
selves embodied in law, a movement in which the Christian 
conscience played no small part. A similar influence made it- 
self felt in America. The phrase, “the social gospel,” had not 
yet been coined, but we wrong the memory of our fathers if 
we assume that the thing which we mean by it was altogether 
alien to their interests. There were organizations for poor re- 
lief, for the promotion of temperance, for the abolition of 
slavery, for ministering to the needs of sailors in port, and 
-for other purposes of a like practical sort; and these organi- 
zations were generally denominational. So also were many of 
the societies formed for the promotion of missions, the publi- 
cation and distribution of Bibles and tracts, the encourage- 
ment of Christian education, and the assistance of students 
for the ministry. There was more cooperation among the 
churches in the maintenance of educational institutions than 
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there was a little later when the era of denominational col- 
leges in the middle west was fully launched. 

As a basis for all of this, it may be noted that there was 
a recognition on the part of all thoughtful Christians of the 
contribution which religion ought to make to the state by ele- 
vating the character of its citizenship, and of the fact that this 
was the common task of all denominations. The first Presby- 
terian General Assembly, meeting during the sessions of the 
first Congress, as one of its earliest acts issued an address to 
President Washington, assuring him of its appreciation of his 
Christian character and of the ambition of the Presbyterian 
church to “contribute to render men sober, honest and indus- 
trious citizens and the obedient subjects of a lawful govern- 
ment. In these pious labors we hope to imitate the most 
worthy of our brethren of other Christian denominations and 
to be imitated by them.” 

A rather surprising proportion of the missionary work 
done in the early part of this period was under societies which 
were not limited to one denomination. 

The Society for Propagating the Gospel among the In- 
dians and Others in North America, organized in Massachu- 
setts was chiefly Congregational, rather than by definite inten- 
tion. It came under the control of the Unitarian branch. 

A society with similar aim, formed in New York in 1706, 
had upon its first board three Presbyterian ministers, four 
Dutch Reformed, one Associate Reformed, and one Baptist. It 
supported, among others, a Baptist missionary among the In- 
dians in central New York. A Day of Prayer, appointed by 
this society, the second Wednesday evening of each month, 
was observed in Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, and Baptist 
churches. 

The Boston Female Society for Missionary Purposes, 1800, 
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was the first woman’s missionary society in this country. The 
Female Cent Institution, New Hamphire, 1804, whose mem- 
bers each gave one cent a week for missions, was followed by 
others on similar lines elsewhere. There were various local 
missionary societies: Hampshire County, Mass., 1802; Piscata- 
qua Missionary Society, in eastern New Hampshire, 1804; 
the Evangelical Missionary Society, in Worcester and Middle- 
sex counties, Mass., 1807. None of these had any more denomi- 
national homogeneity that the regions in which they were 
established. 

A group of young men of different denominations united 
in 1809 to form a society to raise funds for the New York 
Missionary Society, which has already been mentioned. They 
called it the Assistant New York Missionary Society. They 
were so successful in raising money that they thought they 
might as well spend it. In 1816 the “assistant” became inde- 
pendent as the Young Men’s Missionary Society of New York. 
From this later split off the New York Evangelical Missionary 
Society. Both were interdenominational. 

The story of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions is too well known to require rehearsal. It 
was originally constituted in 1810 by the Congregational Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts, on petition of Judson, Nott, 
Mills, and Newell, and was intended to be Congregational. 
But in 1812 it elected eight Presbyterians to membership on its 
Board, and in 1816 a Dutch Reformed. The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly recommended it. 

The New York Missionary Society, largely Presbyterian, 
was merged in the A.B.C.F.M. in 1826. The New School Pres- 
byterians continued their support of it after the Old School 
formed its own Board in 1837, but the Presbyterians did not 
wholly concentrate on their own Board until their reunion in 
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1870, when the American Board became completely Congre- 
gational. 

After 1817 the Presbyterians also cooperated with the Re- 
formed churches in the United Foreign Missionary Society, 
the work of which was chiefly among the Indians. The Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society was a union of individuals, not 
denominations. It derived support from Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, and Associate Reformed and 
worked in harmony with the Plan of Union. After the Old 
School Presbyterians withdrew from it, in 1837, it became in- 
creasingly Congregational; wholly so in 1861. But the word 
“Congregational” was not added to its name until 1893. 

The Tract and Bible Societies represented an even more 
general interdenominational cooperation. The foreign models 
were the Religious Tract Society of London, 1799, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1804; both, in some sense, 
derived from the impulse given by Wesley to the populariza- 
tion of religion. There had been a Naval and Military Bible 
Society (1779) and a Society for the Distribution of Religious 
Tracts (1784), both of Wesleyan origin, the latter organized by 
Wesley and Coke. A similar society was formed in France to 
distribute tracts embodying Voltaire’s criticisms of Christian- 
ity, and editions of these anti-Christian tracts were exported to 
America as well as to other countries. 

The first tract society in America was the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Religious Knowledge, 1803. The Con- 
necticut Religious Tract Society was organized by Timothy 
Dwight and others, in 1807, and the Vermont Religious Tract 
Society in 1808. A dozen others, largely local and denomina- 
tional, were formed within the next fifteen years. 

The American Tract Society grew out of the New Eng- 
land Religious Tract Society, formed in Boston in 1814 to 
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consolidate the work of the various New England societies 
having a common purpose. It took the name of American 
Tract Society in 1823, with Andover as its headquarters. A 
similar combination of the New York Tract Society and the 
American (of New England) resulted in a new national so- 
ciety, of which all the others became auxiliaries. 

There were also denominational organizations, such as 
the Baptist General Tract Society, 1824. 

The New York City Tract Society, 1827, became in effect 
an undenominational city missionary society, working espe- 
cially along the water front, among sailors, and in the city’s 
benevolent and penal institutions. Of this the New York City 
Female Tract Society became a branch in 1829, transferring 
its allegiance from the American Tract Society. 

I hope the listing of these forgotten societies with their 
monotonously similar names may not be unduly wearisome. 
Even the bare list attains a sort of eloquence when one reflects 
that every one of them represents the grouping of Christians 
of different denominations for a common cause at a time 
when the denominations are often pictured as arrayed against 
each other in hostile ranks and with no sense of a common 
interest. 

The American Bible Society similarly grew out of many 
local organizations—Philadelphia, 1808; Connecticut, 1809; 
Massachusetts, 1809; New Jersey, 1809; New York City, 1910, 
and many others. By 1816 there were not less than 132 local 
and state Bible societies. The union of them into a national 
society was accomplished as the result of a convention called 
in that year, at which there were representatives of Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Dutch Reformed, and Friends. 

However, there presently arose denominational interests 
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which broke the harmony. The Missionary and Bible Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church was formed in 1819 with 
the intention of printing and distributing Bibles and Testa- 
ments in connection with its missionary work. Within its first 
year, and before it had begun Bible-publication, it decided that 
this was unnecessary, and its managers voted to recommend 
cooperation with the American Bible Society and to drop 
“Bible” from the name. But in 1831 the South Carolina con- 
ference sent out a pastoral letter which said: “We have already 
expressed our desire to have Sunday schools established in all 
our congregations. These require suitable books. The institu- 
tion of the Bible Society of our church was principally owing 
to the want of Bibles and Testaments for our Sunday schools, 
an application to form a society in connection with that called 
American having been refused. For as good a reason as can 
influence Calvinistic Christians, under the imposing name of 
American and National societies, to monopolize, as far as they 
can, the publication of Sunday school books and tracts, we 
feel it our duty to provide for the wants of our own congrega- 
tions from the press of our own church. We know no reason 
why the Methodist people ought to be compelled to support 
Calvinistic institutions, however ingeniously conducted, or 
why they should oblige themselves to purchase for their Sun- 
day schools and families such publications as are not agree- 
able to their own belief.” It was therefore proposed to institute 
a publishing fund in connection with the Book Concern, in 
New York, to be used to reduce the price of publications which 
compete with those of the American Bible Society. 

The American and Foreign Bible Society was formed in 
1836 by the Baptists, who withdrew from the American Bible 
Society, because the latter refused to sanction the translation 
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of “baptizo” by a word meaning “immerse” in the Bengalee 
version. 

Efforts in behalf of the religious welfare of sailors in the 
port of New York were from the start interdenominational. 
They began soon after the War of 1812. A society for that 
purpose was organized in 1816. Similar work was done in 
Boston, Baltimore, and Portland, Me. The Seaman’s Friend 
Society was formed in 1826, and in the same year the Sailor’s 
Magazine was started by an agent of the society. It engaged in 
many forms of practical work in addition to religious instruc- 
tion: encouraging temperance and thrift, operating boarding 
houses and a registration and employment office. Missionaries 
to seamen were sent to many ports in different parts of the 
world. Dickens characterized Edward T. Taylor, for forty 
years the head of Mariners’ Bethel, in Boston, as “a cataract of 
eloquence,” but he was also something much more useful to 
sailors than that. 

The Sunday school movement, which was its merest be- 
ginnings in 1800, grew rapidly in popularity, largely through 
Methodist support. From the start—and more at the start than 
later—the Sunday school movement had an interdenomina- 
tional aspect. The Sunday school organized by Bishop White 
in Philadelphia in 1790 was supported and patronized by peo- 
ple of various denominations. Many others were formed on 
similar lines. So it was not without precedent that the first 
local Sunday school unions, beginning with that of New York 
in 1816, were interdenominational. The American Sunday 
school Union was formed in 1824 and at once began the publi- 
cation of the Sundayschool Magazine. Local and state societies 
became auxiliary to it. The Massachusetts Sunday School 
Union, organized in 1825 and including Congregationalists 
and Baptists, dissolved into two denominational societies in 
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1832. In the words of Williston Walker, “a new denomina- 
tional consciousness arose among the Congregationalists soon 
after 1830.” A similar statement might be made of the other 
denominations. 


The matter of training young men for the ministry might 
be considered a purely denominational interest. Theological 
education received a great impulse in the late “twenties and 
early ’thirties. It was the time of transition from the appren- 
tice system to the seminary, and a dozen or more of the most 
important seminaries were established in that period. Princeton 
Seminary, for example, began with the published offer that 
able and pious young men might study at Princeton “at the 
moderate charge of a dollar a week for board and enjoy the 
assistance of the president and the professor of theology with- 
out any fee for instruction.” Though the seminaries were for 
the most part strictly denominational in their origin and sup- 
port, and though they doubtless exercised an influence toward 
drawing sharper lines between the denominations, there are 
some entries to be made on the other side of the account. The 
American Society for Educating Pious Youth for the Gospel 
Ministry, organized in 1815 and shortly (and happily) re- 
named as the American Education Society, was supported by 
both Congregationalists and Presbyterians until the latter 
formed their own Board of Education in 1819. Rev. Alva 
Woods, a Baptist, was a graduate of Andover Seminary. He 
became president of Transylvania University in 1827. This in- 
stitution, which had partly the character of a state school and 
partly that of a college supported by all the Churches, had in 
succession presidents who were Presbyterian, Congregational- 
ist, Unitarian, and Baptist, before it came under the control 





8The Congregationalists, p. 370. 
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of the Methodists in 1846 and of the Disciples in 1866. Lane 
Seminary, in Cincinnati, grew out of an offer of funds by the 
Lane brothers, Baptists, who transferred their gift to the Pres- 
byterians, when the Baptists were unable to accept it. 

The promotion of temperance was a cause which obvious- 
ly invited interdenominational cooperation. The Massachusetts 
Temperance Society was formed in 1813 by the Congregation- 
al General Association of Massachusetts on the suggestion of 
the Presbyterian Asembly. It did not demand an unreasonable 
degree of abstinence, aiming only to discourage “too free use 
of ardent spirits,” with no restriction upon wine and beer. The 
American Society for the Promotion of Temperance, 1826, 
was quite undenominational. Many state societies were formed 
—eleven by 1930—and the temperance movement became 
strong in nearly all Protestant churches. 

The question of slavery united as well as divided the churches. 
It is too large a topic to enter upon within the limits of this 
paper. When the American Antislavery Society was formed, 
1833, one third of its members were ministers and two-thirds 
of the rest were known as members of churches. It is, of course, 
a familiar fact that antislavery sentiment diminished during 
the early half of the century. Violent abolitionism was de- 
nounced as often as slavery, perhaps, even in the churches. 
Nevertheless, when Jacob Gruber, of the Baltimore conference, 
preached against slavery at a camp meeting in 1818 and was 
arrested and charged with a felony, he was defended by the 
subsequent Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, who told the jury 
that “the Methodist Church had steadily in view the abolition 
of slavery.” But opposition to slavery can scarcely be called a 
characteristic of any denomination, except the Quakers. It 
was Lundy, a Quaker, who fired William Lloyd Garrison; 
and Garrison, though an orthodox believer at that time, was 
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not a communicant in any church, and the texts which he 
quoted so freely in support of his position were rather argu- 
menta ad homines than the sources of his conviction of the 
sinfulness of slavery. The abolition societies, eighty of which 
sent delegates to the National Abolition Convention at Balti- 
more in 1826, were largely traceable to Lundy’s efforts rather 
than to the initiative of any of the evangelical denominations. 
Still, opposition to slavery did furnish a field for evangelical 
cooperation in the north. 

The relations between Protestants and Catholics followed 
somewhat the same curve as the relations among the Protes- 
tant sects. It can scarcely be said that there had been any friend- 
liness or cooperation at any time, but after about 1830 there 
was marked unfriendliness and opposition. During the French 
and Indian War—a struggle between Catholic France and 
Protestant England for the control of the eastern part of 
America—there was a brief flareup of anti-Catholic bitterness 
above the general level of intolerance toward Catholicism 
which characterized the colonies. When the French surren- 
dered their claim to territory south of Canada, the Catholic 
menace seemed to fade. The Revolution proved that the Catho- 
lics in the colonies were good Americans, at least in the sense 
of being nearly unanimous in desiring freedom from Protes- 
tant England—which was more than could be said of the 
Episcopalians. Roman Catholics enjoyed an enhanced reputa- 
tion for loyalty to the cause of liberty and the new republic at 
the same time that Episcopalians were having to live down a 
reputation for disloyalty. It became possible to think of Roman 
Catholics more as human beings and fellow citizens and less 
as plotting papists. Nevertheless, some of the new state consti- 
tutions carried over from colonial days the principle of placing 
restrictions upon Roman Catholics. New York put obstacles in 
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the way of their assuming public office. New Jersey and North 
Carolina made them ineligible to office. South Carolina offered 
civil equality to all sects of Protestants, but to no others. New 
Jersey, New Hampshire and Massachusetts retained discrimi- 
natory legislation to the disadvantage of Catholics. In spite of 
the credit which Catholics claim for superior tolerance as 
manifested earlier in Maryland, it is quite evident that the 
Roman Catholic Church as a whole had not seen any great 
new light on the subject of toleration, and that it still regarded 
religious liberty as something to desire, when it was in the 
minority, and to repudiate, when it was in control. When 
Florida went back to Spanish control by the treaty of 1783, 
religious liberty was denied to the Protestant residents of that 
territory and most of them left. 

The clause at the end of article six of the federal constitu- 
tion, forbidding the application of any religious test for fed- 
eral office, seems to have provoked little discussion either in the 
convention or in the legislatures of the states which ratified it. 
Massachusetts provided almost the only vigorous protest on 
this point, and some of it came from Protestant clergymen 
who were members of the legislature. But this was a minority 
sentiment even in that strongly Puritan commonwealth, and 
the answer as well as the objection came from clerical mem- 
bers of the legislature. 

There was an anti-Catholic factor in the outburst of na- 
tivism which expressed itself in the alien and sedition laws, but 
it was a minor factor, chiefly incidental to the circumstance 
that the Irish and French were Catholics. 

The collision between native American Protestant and 
Irish Catholic mobs at St. Peter’s Church, New York, on 
Christmas 1806, was the most lurid and apparently the first 
of the bloody embroglios of the two factions in the rough and 
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tumble of a street fight. In this case the initiative was on the 
Protestant side. Whether or not the era of good feeling in poli- 
tics—from the second war with England until 1825—induced 
better feeling between the confessions, no violent clashes oc- 
curred within that period. Catholicism grew in numbers and 
wealth during these years. The first provincial council of Bal- 
timore, in 1829, was a visible demonstration of the power of 
the Church. Among its pronouncements was one encouraging 
the building of Catholic schools, and the school question and 
the Catholic demand for the sharing of public school funds 
soon provided the materials for vigorous controversy. The re- 
moval of Catholic disabilities in England during this period 
gave the church fresh hope and courage for its fight in 
America, and the reactionary utterances of Leo XII furnished 
Protestants with new grounds for apprehension and hostility. 
Lyman Beecher preached a series of anti-Catholic sermons in 
Boston in 1831. In 1833 Rebecca Reed, the first of a succession 
of “escaped nuns,” fled from her novitiate at the Ursuline con- 
vent at Charlestown, Mass. The destruction of this convent by 
a Protestant mob on a night in August, 1834, was almost si- 
multaneous with the organization of the Native American 
party in New York, with Samuel F. B. Morse as its candidate 
for mayor and with the avowed purposes of demanding a_-resi- 
dence of twenty-one years as a condition of naturalization and 
of “abridging the rapidly increasing political influence of the 
papal power in the United States.” At the end of the period 
under consideration, anti-Catholic feeling was increasing. 

An admirable illustration of both the lights and the 
shadows of interchurch relations in one of the most cultured 
sections of the West is found in the experience of Horace Hol- 
ley as president of Transylvania University, at Lexington, Ky. 
This is the oldest college west of the mountains, founded in 
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1783 with the support of the state and the cooperation of all 
the Churches. Holley was pastor of the Hollis Street Unitarian 
Church in Boston when he was offered the presidency of this 
school in 1819. He made a tour of inspection and acquaintance 
before accepting it. Extracts from his journal (as recorded in 
the Memoir of Horace Holley, by Charles Caldwell) indicate 
a surprising degree of cordiality on the part of the orthodox 
toward this New England Unitarian. He was entertained by 
Henry Clay and dined with Colonel Mead at his famous coun- 
try seat, “Chaumiére du Prairie,” nine miles from Lexington— 
but that, of course, was to be expected. “This morning many 
more of the citizens of Lexington have called on me. Among 
them were a Presbyterian, a Baptist, and a Methodist clergy- 
man. The Rev. Mr. Ward, of the Episcopal church, has asked 
me to preach in his pulpit, and the Methodist minister has 
also invited me to preach in his. The Presbyterian clergyman 
has been one of my chief opposers. I am not yet able to say 
what course he will take in regard to me and the University. 
No opposition as yet manifests itself. At present all is har- 
mony.” At Frankfort he called on Governor Slaughter, a Bap- 
tist, and found him starting to church with three Baptist 
preachers, including Mr. Vardaman, who was to preach. “Mr. 
Vardaman is the most popular preacher of this order in Ken- 
tucky. He immediately asked me to preach for him, which I 
of course declined. . . Vardaman promised me his support of 
the college, and said he believed his sect would generally sup- 
port it.” He was invited to preach in the Associated Reformed 
Church, the minister of which explained to his people that the 
president of the University, being at the fountain head of all 
the Churches in the state, ought to have an exception made in 
his favor, although no one outside of that Church had ever 
been permitted to occupy its pulpit. “Belonging to no sect is of 
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some advantage,” said Holley. The Presbyterian and even the 
Scotch Presbyterian church opened their pulpits to him. 

While Holley was a Unitarian, he was not a foe to ortho- 
doxy except in so far as the orthodox made their creeds the 
ground of mutual exclusion and hostility. “What is religion? 
It is the love of God and man. . . The rights of a Christian 
are those of private judgment and of fellowship with all who 
acknowledge Jesus to be the Christ. . . The Bible is a better 
creed and Christ is a better teacher than any other you can 
follow. . . Nothing has been a greater curse to the churches 
than the adherence to the determination to introduce new 
standards, in addition to the Bible, and to force assent to the 
traditions of men. ... I plead for the peace of Zion. I beseech 
you to reflect upon the cause of the present controversies 
among Christians. Who is responsible for the effect? They 
who attempt to hereticate the acknowledged followers of 
Christ; they who call them unclean whom God has owned 
and blessed. . . Persecution begins with those who deny fel- 
lowship to professed believers of the gospel whose lives are 
holy and unimpeachable.” 

But the era of good feeling soon came to an end in Ken- 
tucky as elsewhere. Holley was forced to resign, in 1826, for a 
complication of reasons but chiefly because he was a Unitarian. 
A few years later even the orthodox churches found them- 
selves unable to cooperate happily in the support of the uni- 
versity. They were more interested in building up their sepa- 
rate schools. The division of the Presbyterian church in 1837 
on strictly theological issues, growing out of the Hopkinsian 
modification of Edwardean Calvinism, was only one episode 
in the story of controversy and contention which filled the 
middle third of the century. The period of interchurch co- 
operation, corresponding to the period of federal harmony in 
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politics, gave place to one of dissensions, divisions, and de- 
bates, corresponding to the period of intense sectionalism. It 
was only after the Civil War that there began to be a new 
approach to the problem of religious peace. 
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DOCTRINAL ATTITUDES OF THE RISING 
YOUNGER CHURCHES 


By Rev. Witi1Am Davin SCHERMERHORN, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History and Missions, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


(The Presidential Address, read December 29, 1930.) 


a ae Christians who have been taught by Western Protes- 
tant missionaries have come to be critical of the name by 
which they are called. They are no longer simply “missions” 
or “missionary churches,” “native churches,” or even “indige- 
nous churches.” They believe that such terms are now marks 
of condescension on the part of those using them, and so insist 
upon a non-compromising nomenclature. The Jerusalem Con- 
ference gave it; even though it is slightly inaccurate—“The 
Younger Churches.” 


These Churches have until now been passed by in the 
work of church historians. Possibly because they are recent, 
since few of them are more than sixty years of age; hence, they 
have been regarded as current event material, if indeed the 
historian has been aware that such Churches existed in fact. 
Perhaps also the vast areas of sentiment in missionary appeals 
placed them, in the thought of many, outside the realm of 
historical attention. Whatever the past, these groups of Chris- 
tians are now rapidly attaining the status of Churches, and 
are coming to be treated as such. 

Much has been written on the relation of these younger 
Churches to those which are in loco parentis. Chiefly it has had 
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to do with matters of devolution in administration and ques- 
tions of financial concern. I know of no study which has been 
made of doctrinal positions, attitudes and tendencies, and this 
paper may be regarded as a small beginning of such a study. It 
is hoped that this query will discover in some small way the 
type and quality of Church which is so rapidly springing up. 
I. Japan 

While Japan was not the first area to be entered by Protes- 
tant missionaries, doctrinal issues were early and sharp, and 
the young Church has come more speedily to independence 
than any other—unless we except that in the Philippine Islands. 

The first Japanese Christian Church was established in 
Yokohama in 1872. By 1875 there were fifty places of Christian 
worship. They wished to federate, and chose the name “Kumi- 
Ai” or self-governing, Church. Most of these congregations 
grew out of the work of the American Board, though some 
were from the American Presbyterian Mission. From the be- 
ginning, however, the Kumi-Ai churches have been largely 
of Congregational stock. 

The Church at Kobe was first to publish a manual con- 
taining a creed.’ It was substantially the nine articles of the 
Evangelical Alliance (omitting ii, the one on the right and 
duty of individual judgment in the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture). This seems to have been chosen as the simplest 
generally accepted statement, and assent to this minimum 
creed was not made a test of membership. This creed was 
later, as we shall see, revised. 

In 1875 when Neesima, under the patronage of the 
American Board, laid the foundations of Doshisha College, its 





1A Chapter of Mission History in Modern Japan, by J. H. Pettee, 
Okayama, 1895. 
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constitution contained the clause: “Christianity is the founda- 
tion of the moral education promoted by this company.” The 
college and the churches ran along with no further definition 
of doctrine, and without any clash until union was proposed 
with the Presbyterian merger (which we shall notice) after the 
death of Neesima, in 1890. 

The decade of the 90’s was marked by three important 
irritations to the Japanese spirit: the struggle to be free from 
all extra-territorial restrictions imposed by Western powers; 
the war with China in 1894; and the aggravation of national- 
ism growing out of events both in China and Japan follow- 
ing that war. This made a situation in which Japanese Chris- 
tions were very sensitive about suggestions from abroad. 

The property of Doshisha College, including buildings 
for the missionaries, was held by a Japanese Board of Directors, 
as at that time Americans could not own property in Japan. 
At this time Japan came in touch with liberal theology, espe- 
cially as it was being taught in Germany. Some unusual views 
were held and quite freely expressed by some of the college 
teaching staff. The mission of the American Board believed 
that this denied the Christian purpose as expressed in the con- 
stitution of the college.” Upon protest being made, no attention 
was given, and in one instance at least, an instructor whose 
teaching was called into question was promoted to a the head 
of an important department. 

The mission asked that a statement be made by the 
trustees, involving the personality of God, the divinity of 
Christ, and belief in the future life. The trustees replied that 
while they as individuals could affirm their acceptance of these 





2From a letter of the A. B. Mission to the trustees of Doshisha 
College, July 7, 1896. 
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beliefs, as zrustees they could not affirm them, since differences 
existed among Christians at these points, and they must not 
ally themselves with any party. They also refused to accept 
the constitution of the Kumi-Ai churches on the ground of de- 
nominationalism, and refused to permit the insertion of the 
word “Evangelical” before “Christianity” in their constitution. 
Simply, they proposed to maintain a “Christian University.” 
The Bible had its place in their curriculum, and a daily re- 
quired chapel service was held. The president of the school was 
university pastor. But they would not sign a creed.* 


The Doshisha controversy aroused a demand for a more 
careful doctrinal statement in the Kumi-Ai churches. In 1892, 
before pressure was great, this creed of five articles was sub- 
stituted for the inherited Evangelical Alliance statement:* 

“i. We believe in the one infinite and perfect God who 
is revealed in the Bible as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

“ii. We believe in Jesus Christ, who being God became man, 
and for the sake of saving a sinful world, took on himself our 
infirmities, died and rose again. 

“il. We believe in the Holy Spirit, the giver of new life. 

“iv. We believe in the Bible which was given by the in- 
fluence of God, and which makes us wise unto salvation. 

“v. We believe in the Holy Church, baptism by water, the 
Holy Supper, the Lord’s Holy Day, the everlasting life, the 
resurrection of the dead, and righteous rewards and punish- 
ments.” 

In 1895, during the urgency of the Doshisha controversy, 
the Council of the Kumi-Ai churches held at Nara adopted 





3For an account, see the Japan Evangelist, 1901. 
4From 4 Chapter of Mission History in Modern Japan, by J. H. 
Pettee, pp. 66-67 (Trans. by De Forest). 
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certain articles of faith. This is the latest formal statement of 
these churches and is so simple that it was declared by K. 
Tsunashima in an address in 1916, as “simply a brief general 
statement . . . to which both conservatives and liberals would 
join in saying ‘Amen’. ” Here it is:° 

“We who believe in and revere Jesus Christ as Saviour, 
who are called of God, do greatly mourn over the present 
condition of the world, and assembled here in this ancient 
capital in prayer to God and in the rich enjoyment of the 
Holy Spirit’s gracious influence, we determine to proclaim the 
Gospel and to establish the Kingdom of God, according to the 
following principles: 

“i, That all men should repent of all sin, and through Christ 
should return into obedience to God. 

“ii. That all being children of God, they should fulfill the 
great demand of brotherly love. 

“ii. That by faithfully maintaining the marriage-tie of one 
man with one woman, they should purify the home, and ful- 
fill the duties of parents and children, brothers and sisters. 

“tv. To arouse and advance our native land, and to promote 
the welfare of the human race. 

“y. That the hope of eternal life can be realized only 
through faith and righteousness.” 

Here the matter has seemed to rest. It is not difficult to 
understand the statement by Rev. K. Tsunashima® that “sev- 
eral years ago, when the question was brought up for discus- 
sion at the National Council (of the Kumi-Ai) as to whether 
or not our Church had any theology of its own, it was agreed 





5Report of the ABCFM 1896, pp. 93-94. 
6Address delivered at the 30th Anniversary of the Kumi-Ai Church- 


es, Oct. 7, 1916, p. 8. 
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that it had not any such... By this we do not mean that we 
have no definable theology, but simply that we ought to have 
no fixed form of theology which should bind us permanently, 
because of the progressive nature of theology in consonance 
with its thought and environment.” 

Professor Yamomoto, writing in 1926,’ said of the begin- 
nings of Japanese Christianity, “As to creed, the thought was 
that in Japan, not having thus far any history or any creedal 
disputes, there was no necessity for a minute and involved 
creed. 

The second Japanese group of our attention is the “Nihon- 
Kirisuto Kyokevai” or Church of Christ in Japan. This was 
formed by a union of the Churches of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed groups. It formed gradually, but has carried the 
above name since 1877. 

Like the union of the Congregational groups, it was in 
part motivated by a desire for independence. The matter of 
doctrine was not thought through. They simply said (1877): 
“The church resolves to make the Dort, the Westminster, the 
Heidelberg Catechisms and the Yasokya Ryakumondo the 
standard of faith.” Three years later these creeds were trans- 
lated and compiled. On the basis of this a number of additional 
mission congregations—German Reformed (1886), Southern 
Presbyterian (1886), Cumberland (1889), and an interdenomi- 
national woman’s board (1887) joined the “Church of Christ in 
Japan.” 

During the early period, the two union Churches made 
overtures for a complete unification. Much discussion resulted 
in an agreement so far as missionaries were concerned, but the 
Kumz1-Ai churches took the responsibility of refusing to unite. 





"Year Book of Japan, Korea & Formosa, 1926, p. 33. 
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They were especially distrustful of the working of a written 
constitution involving so much detail. Professor Yamomoto*® 
also says: “There were some who took opposing attitudes in 
regard to the doctrines of original sin, foreordination, and cer- 
tain other doctrines then emphasized by the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

Thus the Presbyterian group has taken over the constitu- 
tional idea and a somewhat extended confession. 

The Anglican churches of Japan, British and American, 
have formed one “Holy Catholic Church” of Japan. They have 
adopted the doctrinal standards of the American Prayer Book 
and have their own Japanese bishops. A revision of the Prayer 
Book along conservative lines is reported by Bishop Cecil,” 
1914. 

The only suggestion of tendency I have found is a state- 
ment by Charles F. Sweet:"* “If any criticism can rightly be 
applied to our manner of life considered as a whole, it would 
be that the vital, the sacramental element which pervades the 
Prayer Book has never been appreciated at anything like its true 
worth. Our Japanese clergy are too fond of talking about 
dynamic as opposed to static religion. . . . . The real result is 
that preaching becomes an end in itself and is not vitalized by 
the sacramental touch of Christ.” This seems to indicate a dis- 
content with changeless forms, and a lack of appreciation of 
sacramentarianism, as compared with prophetic preaching. 


Three bodies of the Methodists’” united into a Japan 





8Pettee, op. cit. 

%Japan Miss. Year Book, 1926, p. 33. 

10Q>p. cit., 1915, p. 75. 

UChristian Movement in Japan, 1914, p. 47. 

12See Japan Evangelist, May, 1901, and Journal Genl. Conf. M. E. 
Ch., 1908, p. 956ff. 
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Methodist Church, fully autonomous by 1907. They were dis- 
posed simply to take over the twenty-five articles of historical 
Methodism, but by omission and consolidation they cut them 
to eighteen. The most noteworthy omission is that of article 
vil: “The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such that 
he cannot turn and prepare himself by his own natural 
strength and works to faith, and calling upon God. Wherefore, 
we have no power to do good works, pleasant and acceptable 
to God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us that 
we may have a good will and working with us when we have 
that good will.” . 

They clung rather to “Nevertheless good works, which 
are the fruit of the Holy Spirit, are pleasing and acceptable 
to God in Christ.” In Section xx, which denounces the doctrine 
of the Mass as a “blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit,” 
the language is softened to: “is a dangerous error.” The Section 
on “speaking or preaching in a tongue not understood by the 
congregation” was omitted; whether this was in kindness to 
the Roman Catholics or in consideration of American mission- 
aries, is not stated. Members are pledged only to such doctrinal 
beliefs as appear in the baptismal formula and not in the whole 
eighteen articles. In this the Japan Church outran its mother. 

The organization at first known as “The Federated Mis- 
sions of Japan,” not being a church, hoped to avoid stating a 
doctrinal basis of union, but there were certain missions which 
threatened to break the unity which was so important in Japan, 
unless there should be inserted in the constitution a reference 
to Titus ii:13, which reads in the King James version: “Our 
Great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Certain other tendencies, each representing a following, 
may be noted: 
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1. That of Takumaso Tominaga,” an independent minister 
of a congregation (1914): (a) union of God sought by all 
religions, the Christian doctrine being that this is accomplished 
by Christ; (b) Jesus in three aspects: historical, eternal, but 
known in Christian experience, and pre-existent; (c) the 
resurrection of Christ, the problem being insoluble, and at the 
same time unimportant, but the really vital thing being that 
the eternal Jesus dwells in the hearts of believers; (d) the per- 
son of Christ reveals the immanence of God; (e) the atone- 
ment is effective through a transformation of the personality 
of the believer. 


2. Kagawa.”* He confesses: “I have cast away the new theol- 
ogy of the nineteenth century type. It is nothing but dogmas 
and imaginary conceptions. I take the Gospel of Christ as the 
bloody cross, the prayer of love, the adventure of love, the vic- 
tory of love. We must get rid of coldness; we must have earn- 
estness in Christ.” 


3. E. W. Clement: “The Japanese are not inclined to meta- 
physical discussions. They are therefore desirous of uniting 
Japanese believers upon a simple statement of the fundamental 
and essential truths of Christianity.” 


During the last two or three years there has come a 
marked interest in a union of Japanese Protestantism. The 
group who went from Japan’® to the Jerusalem Conference, 
set forth, among other statements, a list of “Christianity’s Car- 
dinal Teachings,” which may some day be regarded as an 





13Japan Evangelist, 1914. 

14United Church Review, Sept., 1930. 
15Handbook of Japan, 1903. 

16Japan Mission Year Bk., 1928, p. 260. 
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approach to the “simple statement” for which Dr. Clement 
asks: 

1. The fatherhood of God. 

2. The historical manifestation of a personal God. Christ as 
the personal revelation of God. The absolute personality of 
Jesus. Christ the perfect man through union of God and man. 

3. Salvation perfected through Christ. 

4. The kingdom of God, which spiritually and socially pos- 
tulates God as Father. 

Il. India . 

Although there have been several unions, chiefly among 
Churches of similar group origins, in India there has been 
little done in doctrinal matters save simply to adopt that which 
has historically belonged to the group of origin. Only where a 
number of differing groups propose union is it necessary to 
note revealed tendencies. The South India United Church is 
our best example. This body now includes Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Reformed, and Basel Mission groups. Their con- 
fession of faith as adopted in 1908 is: As the confession is a 
human instrument, it is understood that persons assenting to 
it, do not commit themselves to every word and phrase, but 
accept it as a basis of union and as embodying essentially the 
vital truths held in common by the unitin g churches. 

i. We believe in one God who is a personal Spirit, the Crea- 
tor, Sustainer and Governor of all things, infinite in love, wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth. We acknowl- 
edge the mystery of the Holy Trinity—The Father, The Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. 

ii. We believe that God who manifests himself in creation 
and providence and especially in the spirit of man, has been 
pleased to reveal his mind and will for salvation in various 
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ways with ever-growing fullness, and that the record of this 
revelation, so far as needful for our salvation, is contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which are there- 
fore to be devoutly studied by all; and we reverently acknowl- 
edge the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures to be the su- 
preme authority in matters of faith and duty. 

iii. We believe that all men are made in the image of God 
and are brethren. We acknowledge that all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, having in manifold ways 
offended against God’s good and holy law, and that out of 
this condition no man is able to deliver himself. 

iv. We believe that to save man from the guilt and power of 
sin, God the Father in his infinite love sent into the world his 
only begotten son, who alone is the perfect incarnation of 
God, and through whom alone men can be saved; that the 
Lord Jesus Christ through words of grace and through his 
perfect obedience even unto the death of the cross, did reveal 
the Father; and by his life, death and resurrection did establish 
a way by which men may obtain forgiveness of sins and the 
gift of eternal life; that the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the Giver of 
Life, maketh us partakers of salvation, enlightening our minds, 
convincing us of our sins, persuading us to accept Jesus Christ, 
and working in us the fruits of righteousness. 

v. We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ died for the reali- 
zation of the kingdom of God, in which Church all who fol- 
low him in sincerity are members, and that he entrusted to his 
Church the duty of making known to all men the Gospel of 
salvation through his name. We also believe that he instituted 
the ministry of the Word and the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. We believe in the resurrection of the dead, 
and a judgment through Christ, whereby all shall receive ac- 
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cording to the deeds done in the present life, whether good or 
bad.” 

During recent years the S. I. U. C. has been in conference 
with the British Wesleyans and the Anglican Church, known 
as the Church of India and Ceylon. A committee on confer- 
ence reported, about a year ago, a tentative draft of a constitu- 
tion. While the Indian groups conceivably might act independ- 
ently of the mother Churches, these proposals have passed in 
review before the annual meetings of the Wesleyans and Con- 
gregationalists in Britain and before the last Lambeth Confer- 
ence. These have interposed no obstacle, although it must be 
admitted that the enthusiasm for the movement is not at a 
white heat. The difficulty lies, of course, in the episcopate, both 
in fact and in theory. I give those articles of the proposed con- 
stitution most important to our study: 

“A. Faith and Order. The uniting churches have the faith 
which the Church has ever held in Jesus Christ the Redeemer 
of mankind, and in accordance with the revelation of God 
which He made, being Himself God incarnate, they worship 
one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity. 

“They accept the Holy Scripture of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as containing all things necessary to salvation and as the 
ultimate standard. of faith. 

“They accept the Apostles’ Creed and the Creed commonly 
called Nicene as witnessing to, and safeguarding that faith, 
which is continuously confirmed in the spiritual experience of 
the Church of Christ, and as containing a sufficient statement 
thereof of a basis of union. 





17The South India United Church reserves to itself the right to 
revise its General Confession of Faith whenever the consensus of opinion 
of the united body demands it. See the Edinburgh Missionary Conference 
Report, vol. ii, Appendix i. 
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“They believe that the sacraments of Baptism and the Sup- 
per of the Lord ordained by Christ himself, are means of grace 
through which God works in us and they agree that they 
should be ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of 
institution and of the elements ordained by him. 

“They believe that the Ministry is a gift of God through 
Christ to His Church, that God himself calls men into the 
ministry through His Holy Spirit, and that their vocation is 
to lead God’s people in worship, prayer and praise, and 
through pastoral ministrations, the preaching of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments (all of these made 
effective by faith) to assist men to receive the saving and sancti- 
fying benefits of Christ and to fit them for His service; and 
they believe that in ordination God, in answer to prayer of His 
Church, bestows on and assures those whom He has called 
and His Church has accepted for any particular form of the 
ministry, a commission for it and grace appropriate to it, which 
grace, if humbly used, will enable the ministry to perform the 
same. 

“(Note) It is understood that it will be competent to the 
United Church to issue such supplementary statements con- 
cerning the Faith for the guidance of its teachers, and the edi- 
fication of the faithful, provided that such statements be not 
‘contrary to the truths of our religion revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures.” 


B. The Episcopate in the United Church. 

The uniting Churches, recognizing that the episcopate, 
the councils of the presbyters and the congregation of the 
faithful must all have their appropriate places in the order and 
life of the United Churches, accept in particular the historic 
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episcopate in a constitutional form, as a part of their basis of 
union, without intending to imply or to express a judgment on 
any theory concerning episcopacy. 

Section vi of the Constitution—the article on membership 
—says: 

“In the preparation of candidates for baptism the Apostles’ 
Creed (or if desired the Nicene Creed) shall be used as the 
basis of part of the necessary instruction. It shall not be neces- 
sary that in answering questions with regard to the faith can- 
didates for baptism should use the actual words of either of 
these creeds in affirming their beliefs.” 

The whole proposed constitution is now before the 
Churches of India for their action. In the meantime many 
suggestions have been made by separate groups studying the 
plan. This criticism threatens, unless it can be overcome, to 
bury the whole proposition. To this end, a “Manifesto,” signed 
by such leaders as Reverend Appasamy of Madras, K. T. Paul 
of Bombay, Professor Jacob of Bangalore, Bishop Azariah of 
Domakal, A. C. Mukerji, and others, urges all groups to rise 
above criticism in one grand act of trustful union. I give ex- 
cerpts which correctly represent its trend: 

“The theological dogmas accepted by the Western church- 
es have not dominated the Indian mind, as they have not been 
indigenous, and the attitude of the Indian Christian has been 
one of indifference to them. .. . The Indian has always stressed 
Bhakti, and feels that through faith in God his highest feelings 
can be best expressed, rather than through dogmas. . . . We 
urge our fellow-Christians in South India to accept the present 
scheme as early as possible for further negotiation. . . Such 


changes as are felt to be absolutely necessary can be intro- 
duced.” 
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This manifesto coming as it does from an informed and 
representative group of all Churches, may be said to express 
the attitude of the most thoughtful leaders. Dogma signifies 
but littl—devotion is chief—almost any traditional doctrinal 
form may be accepted as a basis of union and of freedom from 
foreign control. We can change it or forget it as we will! 

Ill. China. 

China is a land of huge population and of many mission- 
aries. National leadership in the Church emerged very slowly. 
It is only during the last ten or fifteen years that it has been 
in an important rdle. In 1907 the Centenary of Protestant 
Missions was observed by enthusiastic gatherings of mission- 
aries with careful plans for union and for delimitation to pre- 
vent overlapping, but doctrinal differences among the mission- 
aries have ever been very acute. The great China Inland 
Mission, while in a sense interdenominational, has maintained 
as its platform the ideals of strictly traditional orthodoxy. 
Should the views of any missionary on these points change, he 
must, whether in the field or at home, be prepared to resign. 

The China Bible Union sought at one time to tag every 
missionary in China as to his belief in Biblical inerrancy and 
other debated subjects. The summer vacations in the hill sta- 
tions became places of propaganda and of heated debate over 
theological differences imported from Europe and America. 

‘When in 1922 a National Christian Council was planned, cer- 
tain groups, led by missionaries, refused to participate, unless 
some doctrinal declaration was passed as the first act of the 
Council. 

Others felt that inasmuch as the Council was not a 
Church, it need not trouble to secure creedal agreement. But in 
the opening session a resolution was introduced presenting a 
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doctrinal statement. To pass it would have been impossible be- 
cause some dissented from a part of its proposals. To reject it 
would seem to deny all it proposed, much of which was agree- 
able to all. 

For Western churchmen the situation seemed impossible. 
The resolution’® went to the “Committee on the Message of 
the Church,” headed and dominated by Chinese. They did not 
have the handicap of the controversial complex. Their solution 
was two-fold: First, a statement of attitude: we are agreed to 
differ; we are resolved to love; we purpose to serve. Secondly, a 
simple statement of belief which received unanimous approval: 
“We, the members of the Conference, joyfully confess our 
faith in, and renew an allegiance to, God the Father Almighty, 
Jesus Christ His Son, our Lord and Saviour, who loved us and 
gave himself for our sins, and the Holy Spirit, the Lord and 
Giver of Life; and acknowledge our loyalty to the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the supreme guide of faith and conduct, and to the 
fundamental Christian beliefs held by the Churches to which 
we severally belong.””® 


This statement was prefaced by a declaration:*° “We wish 
to voice the sentiments of our people that the wholesale, un- 
critical acceptance of the traditions, forms, and organizations 
of the West, and the slavish imitation of these, are not con- 
ducive to the building of a permanent, genuine, Christian 
Church in China.” 

The one Church which may be regarded as nearest a 
Chinese institution is the “Church of Christ in China.” After 
several initial attempts among Presbyterian, Reformed and 





Chinese Recorder, June 1922, pp. 36off. 
19See Art. in International Review of Missions, 1922. 
20Chinese Recorder, June 1922, pp. 360ff. 
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Congregational units in October, 1927, the Union, which in- 
cluded 120,000 Christians, was effected. Its doctrinal standard 
aes 

The Church of Christ in China being autonomous, will have 
the prerogative of forming its own doctrinal statements, but 
these will, we believe, in the providence of God, and under the 
teaching of His Spirit, be in essential harmony with the beliefs 
of the Christian Church in other lands. As such a declaration 
of beliefs has not been formulated, the United Church formu- 
lates this creedal statement of fundamentals. Our bond of 
union consists: 

i. In the faith in Jesus Christ as Redeemer and Lord, on 
whom the Christian Church is founded; and in an earnest de- 
sire for the establishment of His Kingdom throughout the 
whole earth. 

ii. In our acceptance of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the divinely inspired word of God, and 
the supreme authority in matters of faith and duty. 

iii. In our acknowledgment of the Apostles’ Creed as ex- 
pressing the fundamental doctrines of our common evangelical 
faith. 

iv. Believing in the unity of the body of Christ, we declare 
that everyone who from the heart accepts the above statement 
of faith is sincerely welcomed by us, and recognized as united 
‘with us in the one communion. (Any divisional council in 
addition to the doctrinal basis of union held in common by the 
whole church, may retain its original standards of faith.) 

This may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the division- 
al councils and of the general council, agreeing. 

It would seem that, with the possible exception of the 





21Jerusalem Conference Report, vol. iii, p. 254. 
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statement regarding the Scriptures, this declaration goes back 
to the last quarter of the second century. That it will be simpli- 
fied still further seems probable in the light of an editorial ut- 
terance in a Chinese Missionary organ: 

“To an onlooker these discussions raise the query as to 
whether we must not look for some method of expressing the 
unity of the Christian spirit outside of ecclesiastical statements, 
valuable though these may be to those concerned.” 

We close with some general observations. 

The Younger Christian Churches were all born of the 
Christian mission from Europeanized nations. With rare ex- 
ceptions the leaders are as yet not only mission-trained, but 
missionary-taught. The “need-of-doctrine” complex, carried al- 
most inevitably by the missionaries, tends, as did Jewish ritual 
and apocalyptic in the early Church, to pass into the newer 
groups, and like its ancient counterpart, it constitutes a distinct 
problem. 

The younger Churches, it may be fairly said, are not 
creed-conscious. Often there is protest against these Western 
importations, growing more vocal whenever the tides of na- 
tionalism or race pride run strong. Wherever they have dealt 
with the older forms, they have markedly abbreviated them, 
simply because it is felt that they do not apply—are not con- 
temporaneous—in the newer situations. 

With rare exceptions, the statements made are tentative ; 
every denomination, with the exception of the Inter-Lutheran”® 
union in China, making it possible to amend. 

The careful demand that the Scripture be the basis of 
doctrine may not be meant as helping to stabilize it, but by 





Chinese Recorder, May 1921, p. 297. 
8See Jerusalem Conf. Report, vol. iii, pp. 261-263. 
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the use of private interpretation enabling them to formulate 
anew the statement of belief. 

There are those who feel that, until among the younger 
Churches there has developed at least one really violent heresy, 
they hardly have the right to be called “Churches.” Possibly 
this position depends too much upon the idea that “history al- 
ways repeats.” Care must be taken to consider the characteris- 
tics of the people among whom the Church develops. The 
Japanese habit might be described as “metamorphosis.” Noth- 
ing remains in Japan, as it was in the land from which it 
came. This is certainly true of Buddhism and Confucianism, 
and we may reasonably expect the Japanese to develop their 
own Christian type, with varieties. 


The key-word in China is probably “reciprocity”’—consid- 
eration for others. They are said to be the world’s greatest 
masters in conciliation. Since the beginning of the struggle for 
a republic, eighteen years ago, there has hardly been one clear- 
cut smashing victory such as Westerners enjoy. China may be 
expected to conciliate creedal differences, and give attention to 
what it may regard as of greater importance. 

Thought processes in India are centripetal rather than 
centrifugal. All comes in—there is little wish or capacity for 
expulsion. There we may see little concern over the varieties of 
belief imported. India may be expected to assimilate such as is 
usable, encyst the remainder, and give real attention to Bhakti. 

It has been said that ideas regarding religion are of three 
grades: opinio, that which is held by anyone; doctrina, that 
which teachers set forth; dogma, that which must be believed 
on pain of expulsion from the group. If we have these three 
gradations in mind, one may fairly say that the trend in the 
younger Churches has gone only through the first two, and 
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seems to show slight interest in going on to the third. It may 
be that the present scientific attitude of dissent from all authori- 
tarianism may prevent taking the third step. If so, there will be 
variety, and liberty without coerced uniformity. The next gen- 
eration, now being taught in many cases by their own leaders, 
will tell. 

There is another matter which needs consideration in a 
study of doctrinal tendencies of the Churches. It is the develop- 
ment of an increasing regard for and a tendency towards syn- 
cretism with the higher areas of ancestral faiths. The first 
generation of Christians, conscious of the mighty break which 
they had made with paganism, were often very eager to make 
the distance between the old and the new an impassable gulf. 
Likewise, the pagans, contemptuous and hateful of the new 
teaching, were quite as willing it should be fixed. But a suc- 
ceeding generation found it impracticable and in some cases 
impossible to hold hatred so long. The rise of nationalism 
made the Eastern Christian more zealous to discover and 
defend all which was good in his own inheritance, and the 
non-Christian, seeing it thus, is fast forgetting to hate. 

It is not at all difficult to discover Christian influences 
which have either passed entire or served to heighten and en- 
noble kindred ideals in the older faiths. It has not been the 
fashion to suggest that the currents may run doth ways, and 
that Christianity may also receive from the other groups. Yet 
such evidences are not lacking, and from sources which the 
Christians must respect. In the Japan Christian Year Book, 
1928," there is the report of the group thinking of those who 
were going to the Jerusalem Conference. One section has to do 
with “Contributions of Other Religions to Christianity.” These 
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are suggested: (1) mystical elements (no unanimous agree- 
ment on this, I am told); (2) sublimity, as revealed in their 
religious ceremonies and their buildings; (3) reverence; (4) 
self-restraint; (5) serenity; (6) Bushida’s sense of loyalty. 

These same Japanese Christians suggest ways of coopera- 
tion with other religions: 

1. In the field of public morals. The abolition of prostitu- 
tion, inculcating temperance, world peace, racial equality, 
emancipation of womanhood, labor rights, humanizing in- 
dustrialism, and other socializing movements. 

2. Challenging present-day materialistic hedonism. 

3. Cooperation in scientific research regarding religion and 
in rectifying errors of science regarding religion. 

4. Union and cooperation on the part of religious bodies re- 
garding the policies of governments toward religion; for in- 
stance, the recent Religions Bill and the matter relating to 
Shinto shrines. 

5. At all events, in opening up the spiritual realm and over- 
throwing the domain of infidelity, religious organizations 
must advance with a united front. 

In Volume i of the Jerusalem Conference Report there 
are statements from representative Chinese regarding Conzri- 
butions Which Confucianism Can Make to the Development 
of Christianity in China. Among the items named are: 

1. A better idea of relations to one’s fellows. 

2. Bringing Christians face to face with the common tasks 
of everyday life, instead of abstract thinking and mysticism. 

3. A greater detail of ethical instruction, in addition to the 
general principles taught by Christianity. 

4. Jeu-Ideal personality, and Ta T’ung, cosmopolitanism or 
world consciousness. 
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5. Reverence for ancestors and the five human relations. 

6. Practical ethical emphasis, possibility of moral achieve- 
ment, ideal of harmony with the universe. 

7. A deeper love for religious education, a more all- 
pervading ethics, and a social background. 

Instances could be cited to show a similar exchange in 
process in the younger Churches of other lands. The question 
may well be raised: May we not expect, when these Churches 
have been made fully indigenous and have taken their own 
way for another century, that there will be developed a some- 
what new type of Christianity just as that of Hellenism dif- 
fered from the Palestinian mould? If not, why not? 
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Rocers, James WiLi1aM, died at Walton, Ky., rg1o. 


Ruston, Witu1am Oris, died at Dubuque, Ia., Saturday, May 
ey ha tees 


SCHERER, MELANCHTHON GIDEON GroskEcLosE, died at New 
York on Wednesday, March 9, 1932. 
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SCHOENFELD, WiLLIAM F., died on Wednesday, July 30, 1919. 

Scott, HucH McDonatp, died at Chicago, Ill., Thursday, April 
29, 1909. 

SEVERANCE, ALLEN Duptey, died May 19, 1929. 

SHELDON, Henry Cray, died on Saturday, August 4, 1928. 

SHow, ArLey BartHtow, died Wednesday, October 27, 1920. 


Situ, Heman C., died at Independence, Mo., Thursday, April 
17, 1919. 
SNOWDEN, Louise Hortense, died at Philadelphia, on Monday, 


June 8, 1931. 


SparTH, (Puitip FrepericH) ApotpH (THEopor), died at Phila- 
delphia, Pa:, Sunday, June 26, 1910. 


Spreker, GrorcE Frepericx, died at Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September 7, 1913. 

STAUFFER, VERNON, died at Lexington, Ky., Wednesday, July 
15, 1925. 

SrepHENs, Henry Morsz, died at San Francisco, Cal., April 16, 
1919. 

SrocxEr, Harry Emus, died at New York, on Thursday, 


December 26, 1929. 


Srout, James Corrin, died at Bronxville, N. Y., on Friday, 
March 14, 1930. 


Tromas, ALLEN Capp, died at Haverford, Pa., Wednesday, 
December 15, 1920. 
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TIFFANY, CHARLES Comrort, died at Northeast Harbor, Me., 
Tuesday, August 20, 1907. 

Van Kirk, Hiram, died at Noroton, Conn., Friday, August 
13, 1920. 

Watker, Henry Hamnersty, died at Manistee, Mich., Friday, 
September 2, 1927. 

Watxer, Wixuiston, died at New Haven, Conn., Thursday, 


March g, 1922. 


Weser, Henry Jacos, died at Bloomfield, N. J., on Friday, 
October 27, 1933. 


Wuirtaker, WiLuiaM Force, died at Elizabeth, N. J., Sunday, 
July 9, 1916. 


Wricut, Henry Burr, died on Thursday, December 27, 1923. 
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Uriversity of Souchern Caitornia Liprary 


STATISTICS OF MEMBERSHIP 


1908 (Vol. I) 
1910 (Vol. II) 
1912 (Vol. III) 
1914 (Vol. IV) 
1917 (Vol. V) 
1g21 (Vol. VI) 
1923 (Vol. VII) 
1928 (Vol. VIII) 
1934 (Vol. IX) 


1[ncluding three Libraries. 
2Including five Libraries. 
3Including eleven Libraries. 
4Including twelve Libraries. 
5Including seventeen Libraries. 
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